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WAY OUT; 
BE FARMERS ONLY HOPE OF 
~ BESCUR FROM BUI. 


BY L. E. WILMARTH. 


A pamphlet of 31 pages, showing 
inthe form of a familiar conversa- 
on with farmers, how the single 
tax would improve the condition of 

J v and farmers and remedy 
the uncertaiaty of markets. 
says: 
tax in a man- 


THE STANDARD, or by A. J. 
236 Hien %., New Veork. 


ot the S32 East 82th at.. Hew York, 

Re Paudt the meamedomurine chem tet? 

SR eaae cance—may Be 

SPRCIAL NOTICE—a consequence of the limited 

mity of the materiale and the extent of the dema'd 
mpracticable te supply 


a) 


' RENNER MANOPACTURING CO., 


Pitesbura, Pa. | 


— LATEST —— 


THE STANDARD. 


1. | The Badge of the Single Tax Proe- 


ganda Association, 


Que-third smaller than the cut, is of solid sliver. Haug 
ing toa watch chain or bangle, or pinned against’a coat 
or dress, the bright star attracts attention by its odd 
position, and the arrangement of the lettering fixes It. 
An inquiry follows, and the 4 
subject of the single tax is in- 
troduced without trouble to 
the wearer of the badge. No 
time {s wasted in trying to 
fead up toit. The badge is a 
time and labor-saving device, 
useful to all single tazers, but 
invaluablé to busy men and 
women, especially those who 
frequent public places or are 
fim the habit of attending 
meetings. 
The acting secretary, Miss 
C. Estella Bachman, of Mauch 
Chunk, Pennsylvania, will 
mail the badge to any ad- 
dresaon the receipt of price 
and a two-cent stamp to - 
cover postage. She will inclose a certificate of mem 
bership free to any one who wishes to join the asso. 
ciation. : 
The badge will be sold for 3 cents; or with pin, as 
showa in the cut, for 50 cents. 


WANTED 
BY THE STANDARD. 
Advertising Solicitors 


IN BOSTON, MASS. 

IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
IN CINCINNATI, 0. 

IN CHICAGO, ILL. 

IN ST. LOUIS, NO. 


Exclusive rights and territory given to reliable parties, 
Address, stating qualifications and references, oa 


THE STANDARD, 
42 University Place. New York. 


Write for ustrnted price lint 
NATIONAL SHEET METAL 
ROOFING CO 
No. 9 Cliff St., New York City. 


WALTER'S METALLIC are madc from the best 


brands of roofing Tin 
SHINCLES 


plate, and etcel sheets 
vanired are rain 


vanized. Our Gal- 

Shingles rust proof, without the 

neceseity of painting. Our painted Tin Shingles are 
more darable and ornamental than it ic ible to - 

make a tin roof, put on in the old fashioned fiat 
Jock or etanding groove style. . 


_ Homes in California! 
The Best of Frait Lands in Successful Colonies 


Now is the time to secure an interest in the soil 
where it vieldsevery species of California Product 
in great abundance. 

Ten Acres or more planted for you, if desired, and 
cultivated tili you get ready to settle thereon. 


Ne interest; Ne Taxes. 
Desirable Locations; Low Prices. 


Au experience of Six years in Californ'a (which is 
still my hume) enables me to meet the requirements 
of Home Seekers. 

Address 


RALPH E. HOYT, 
No. 53 Dearborn St., Room 29, Chicago, 
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SAFE, DURABLE FENCE; 
Si LAND - OWNERS —— 
The ts 


SPECIAL CARDE. 


—— their respective communitics, 


E r efessionsi. 
ILLINOIS. 


ECKHAM & BROWN, CHICAGO, ss 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
Gl? First National Bank Bullding, n, w. cor. of Monroe 
and Dearborn streets. — 


Onvuaæ PeckHas. Epwarp Qocoop Baowl 
Att’y for the First Nat’l Bank. Taos. H. Pzasx. — 
attention will be given to coutroversics arising | 
er the custom and revenue laws of the United States, 
and in matters of im services in connection... 
therewith will be ren in any part of the United 


INDIANA. 


EZENRY BAWIE, ANDERSON, — 
H CIVIL ENGINEER, 


ILEvi McGEE, RAPID CITY, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Special attention 


Practices in all Courts. 
United States land and mining laws. 


TEXASs. 
JOLDTHWAITE, EWING & H. F. 
HOUSTON, 


LAWYEBRBS. 


Business. 
MICHIGAN. 


He# BROS., ADRIAN, . 
14 and 16 South Main Street. 


ASBIAN, MICH. 
The manufacturers’ Eldorado and a pas 
residents. The junction of the great W. 

Shore Railroads. Manefactarecs axe requested, to 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
SMEAD WABMING AND. VENTILATING co 
WARMING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS, | 
2 45D MANUFACTURERS OF é — 
WARMING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
Correspondence solicited. -& Kilby Street 
NEW YORK. | 
R DOBLIN & CO., NEW YORK CITY, - 
HIGHEST GRADE Ha‘ Soon 
62 Broadway, between 13th and Lith Streets. 
We aim to main the highest standard of excellen 
T'S BROADWAY WAREHOUSE, —_ 
No. 1854 Broadway, New York otis — 
FURNITURE STORAGE AND TRUCKING. . 
Separate rooms from $1 up. — 
HOTEL LIST. 
NOTE.—THe S8TaxDaRD will be found on file inthe | 
reading rooms of the hotels named in this lat; and the | 


publisher has satisfactory evidence that the hotels: 
well worthy of recommendation. ; 


MICHIGAN. — 
HOTEL EMERY, ADRIAN, No.3 Ge. Main St. 
A first-class house tn every 
nished throughout. Rates, $2.00 per day. 
NEW YORK. 


O ronut HOUBE, HORNELLSVILLE 
Rates $2.00 perday. 


OHIO. 


one HOUSE, YOUNGSTOWN... 
A, Rates, $2.00 to 62.50 per day. 


| OREGON, 
N HOUSE 
HOLTON House, 


RTLAND, 


Concord Co-operative Priating Co. 
106 RLM @T.. COR. CANAL, NRW YORE, 
Book, Job and Newspaper Printing. 


PATENTS SESE Srdsretiiesteet wade 


27 YEARS’ PRACTICE healable. 
Chan. J. Geech, Washington 


OMLY 830 PER MILE. 
save cost - 
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of the single tax in Hyattsville is the positive proof it gives of 
what every thoughtful man already knew, that the tax, instead of 

‘making it more difficult, makes it easier for poor men toown 
homes. It used to be said in Hyattsville that a tax on land values 
would increase the value of land. That was what the large land- 
owners said. They say it no longer. On the contrary, they are 
whining now over the prospect of being obliged to sell their land at 
lower prices than ever. 

That the single tax will force landowners—that class of .land- 
owners who appropriate land and hold it out of use, thus causing a 
scarcity which increases land values and enriches them at the 

expense of their industrious ncighbors—to sell at lower and lower 
prices as the single tax mounts higher and higher, is obvious to any 
one who gives the subject a. moment's candid thought. It is 
aleo obvious that this result must benefit the man who owns a 
home or who wants to own one. 

Land advances in price as population grows, which is equivalent 
to saying that the value of land increases with the demand for 
land. When there is a low tax on this value, so that a good mar- 

_ gin of profit will probably remain, men speculate upon the proba- 
bilities of increase. They buy land and hold it fora rise. That 
diminishes the supply, though the demand increases, with the 
effect of making the value abnormally high. But if taxes on land 
values are high enough to absorb most of the possible profit, the 
inducement to specul:te is removed. Land is then taken up only 
as needed for actual use, and the value is determined by the actual 
demand for use relatively to the actual physical supply, instead of 
being determined by demand for use plus demand for speculation 
relatively to physical supply minus speculative holdings. In other 
words, the single tax gives a larger supply of land, and other tax 
systems a smaller supply, relatively to the demand. 









The justice of this tax is apparent when it is remembered that it 


is not the owner's labor but the growth of the community that. 


~ causes land values. The New York Sun has at last come to see 
that. In a recent issue it says that ‘‘ Mr. Henry George, of this city, 
has made himself famous by drawing attention to the fact that 
land advances in price as populaticn thickens, entailing a constantly 
increasing expenditure upon tenants, and bringing a correspond- 
ingly augmented income to landlords.” But the Sun, with charac- 
teristic crookednees of vision, finds a complete remedy in the 

- building association systems. Pointing to Philadelphia as a city 
where, through building associations, some 60,000 families are 
housed in homes of their own, it says that ‘‘ by becoming their own 
tenants they have captured the ‘unearned increment,’ which 
would have gone to the landlords,” and intimates that building 
associations offer a means of escape from landlordism. 

Of the usefulness of building associations there is no doubt. We 
should be glad to have them increase, and to see them all much 
more prosperous than they are. They open ways of obtaining 
homes, which thousands have availed themselves of. 
not offer a means of escape from landlordism. On the contrary, 
they are constantly menaced by landlordism, which is respon- 
sible in far greater degree than any other cause for the failure of 
such associations as have failed; and their members, who acquire 
homes, are relieved only of a part of the burdens of landlordism. 
These evils, which threaten building associations as well as indi- 
vidual improvers, would be remedied by the single tax. 


vo ais, 


Building associations are not speculators in land. They are 
improvers of land. Neither their profits as an association nor the 
profits of individual members, as members, are derived to any great 
extent from the rise in land values; they come from the creation 
of improvement values, Therefore, the single tax, which falls 
upon the value of land irrespective of the value of its improve- 
ments, would come as a relief to building associations and their 
members. It would exempt improvements from taxation, and tax 
only according to the value of the bare Jand. And it would tax all 
the land of the community, whether improved or unimproved, at 
the same rate upon its full selling value. If there were two lots, 
one vacant and the other improved, but each equally well located, 
the owners would be taxed alike. Any member of a building 
association must see that this would make his taxes light, for it 
is very seldom that the value of his land approaches to the value of 
his house. Thus, the single tax would reduce the taxes of the 
- Members of building aseociations, at the expense of the ——— 

‘tors who hold land out of use for a rise. 
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DITORIAL NOTES.—The first important effect of the adoption | tax would tell moat strongly in favor of members of building 
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But they du. 


high, wages for all other kinds of labor are also high. This much 


_and his supplies from the employed. Monopolies of various kinds 
not in the reduction if ‘their taxes that: the single * 
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associations. It is inthe direction of cheaper building land nearer 
to their places of business. As it is now, when a building associa-_ 
tion member desires to build a home he must go along distance — 
from the place where he works—a distance so great that he expects 
to spend two hours or more every day between his home and 
his office or shop. This is not because all the land between is in 
use. Farfromit. He passes over thousands of acres of unused 
land before he comes tothe land of his choice. Neither is it 
because he can find no desirable building place nearer to his office 
or shop. Somewhere in these thousands of unused acres there are 
spots which, fer a home, are much superior to the one he selects. 
The reason he passes over the superior spots is that the price is too 
lopg for his purse. He goes farther away because there he 
can find lots fcr a lower price. And even where he selects, 
he is compelled to pay more for his lot than he can afford or it is 
worth, It isin a sparsely settled district, and yet, acre after acre, 
unused land stretches out all around him. It is unused, 
but not unappropriated. It is held for a rise, and as more mem- 
bers of building associations come there for homes, it does rise, 
until home seekers with short purses are forced to go still farther 
away, though unused land remains at this.point, if they would 
find a building lot within their means. Meantime, the home-build- 
ers are taxed on a land appraisement of from 50 to 100 per cent. of 
selling value, and also on their houses and their furniture, while the 
land speculators, who make all this land so scarce to the house- 
builder, are taxed on land value alone and at a valuation which 
seldom exceeds 50 per cent. of selling value, and is often aslow 
as 10, 15, or 20. 



































































































le tax were introduced. Many of the owners of | 


Suppose the si 8 
vacant land, f the business centre to the suburban circum- 
ference, would obliged tosell. They could not pay so high a tax 
on property tha@#ielded no present income nor any present service. 


That would in the market supply of land, and when the home- 
seeker went forth to buy he could find home sites for a lower price 
than he now pays for much poorer and much more distant sites. 
The single tax would make building associations more prosperous 
by making home@ites cheaper. | 


And, indirectly the beneficent effects of the single tax upon such - 
associations woug™ be past computation. Some of the members ase. 
mechanics, who know that they are workingmen; but some | 
are teachers, lawyers, doctors, clerks, storekeepers, journal- — 
ists, and the like, who never include themselves when they talk of 
the working classes. All of them, however, are workingmen, - 
Their ‘‘fees,” their ‘‘salaries,” their “profits,” are wages, which | 
are regulated by @e supply of opportunities for work relatively to 
the demand for sugh opportunities, as certainly as are the wages of © 
mechanics. Nowf§ithe relative supply of opportunities for men to | 
work in any voca@on depends upon the relative supply of oppor- 
tunities to apply labor to land. If these opportunities are plentiful, . 
all other opportunities will be. If wages for that kind of labor are 

















every intelligent member of a building association should see. He 
should see, too, that opportunities to apply labor to land are dimin- 
ished by systems of taxation: that make it more profitable to hold 
land for a rise than for use. 
Bat the single tax, by removing all burdens from production 
and placing them upon land values, makes it more profitable to. 
use land than to hold it for arise. It must, therefore, necessarily 
increase opportunities to apply labor toland,and soit must increase 
wages for that kind of labor, and, consequently, the wages fo 
all kinds of labor. 
With wages thus increased, building associations would — 
as they never — yet. 



























































Thuis is a — single taxation which should attract workers 
of all grades, wh8ther members of building associations or not. 
and which is at this time especially worthy the consideratio 
of the locked-out men at Homestead, the striking switchmen at. 
Buffalo. and the pefeated building unions of New York City. 

The men of Homestead still present the appearance of a stron 
front, and prophecies of ultimate victory are freely made. But it 
is almost certain that they will be beaten. Under existing system 
of taxation, in guch a fight as the workmen are waging, there is 
more strength in Mr, Frick’s little finger than in the whole Amalga- 
mated Association. Frick’s force is one that in the long run can- 
not be overcome. He draws his recruits from the unemployed, 






































































































































































































































































































ble him to tax labor for the sinews of war; and land monopol: 


















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































— — all this coercion is in 
| coercion against coercion, the attempt to use force in resiat- 


obese the coal cf an anatena chtj, there came from the desert tw> torn 
end bruleed travelers. «There were five of us,’ they sald, ‘on our way 
either with merchandies. A day's journey hence we halted and made our 
camp, when following us there came a crow: of ill-conditioned fe lows, who 
‘@omenn‘ed entreace t our camp, and who, on our refasing it, used to us 


zat upon us with force. Three of us were slain, and we two barely escaped 


"#14 Justion you shall have,’ said the cadi. ‘If what you say be true, they 
‘who anepalted you when you had not assaulted them shall dice. If what you 
sag be wet trus, your own lives shall pay tho penalty of falsehood.’ 
“When the asesukers of the merchants arrived, they were brought at 
ence before the cadi. ‘Is the merchants’ story trae °’ sald he. 


amenked you. Is this you have deserved death.’ But as they were being 
conried off to execation the prisoners still tried to explain. ‘Hear them 
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solves alone the only well from which these men could drink. Now. tho 
death I have decreed is for you.’ ” 8 

The flippant talkers to whom Mr. George tefers will probably 3 
mot understand what is meant by the coercion of laborers. 
They are likely to see in that remark an allusion to Pinkerton But 
it was not to the Pinkertons‘that Mr. George alluded. The force 
to which he did allude was ihe force of monopoly. ‘‘What the | 
labor combinations are attempting to do,” he said, “‘ is to secure for 
themselves a monopoly in supplying labor, and the real cause and 
only justification of this effort is the existence of monopolies | in the 
things vitally necessary to the use of labor.” 


By the legal monopoly of natural opportunities for labor, and 
legal interferences with the free exchange of -labor products, a 
force coincident with all the force of organized society is directed 
against men who live by laboring. ‘It is this force that they resist 
with opposing force. But their opposing force is weak. Here and 
there it may overcome a comparatively poor and timid employer 
in a contest of no moment; but in any vital contest, such as that at 
Homestead: or that between the building trades and building 
contractors in New York, or that between the railroads und the 
switchmen now under way, it can do nothing but crush those who 
resort t » it. 


There is one way, and only one, in which the force of monopoly ___ 


can beovercome. By abolishing monopoly. But monopoly can.vt. 
be abolished by laws enacting that it shall be abolished. 
The anti-trust laws are of that character. It cannot be abolished 
by eight-hour laws. It cannot be abolished by increasing the 
volume of money. It cannot be, abolished by making other | 
monopolies, nor by substituting one grand national monopoly— 
such as that proposed by the Socialiste—for all the smaller ones. 
It can be abolished by removing its cause. . 

But what is the cause of monopoly? The question will be 
answered when we inquire what monopoly is. Monopoly is the 
Opposite of competition. When competition is absolutely free, 
there can be no monopoly. The cause of monopoly, then, is legal 
restrictions upon free competition. Abolish them. That will 
abolish monopoly. 


* To abolish legal restrictions upon free competition means some- 
thing more than to open natural opportunities for labor by 
taking land values for public use and leaving labor values to 
private enjoyment. It means as well that restrictions upon the 
exchange of commodities shall be removed. The right to freely 
trade is only second in importance to the right to freely make. 
The line of advance for labor, therefore, is the line that leads in the 
direction of free trade, and away from all forms of interference 
with free competition. Free competition will give to each accord- 
ing to what he earns. Under free competition, laborers would 


‘not petition employers to hire them as they are obliged to do now. 


Employers would petition laborers to be hired. That is not free 
competition when a glut of labor caused by legislation, is met with 
a scarcity of opportunities for employment also caused by legiala- 
tion. Free competition brings supply and demand to an equilibrium. 
It balayces the demand of laborers for consumption, by the willing- 
ness of laborers to produce. And under it there could be no lack of 
demand for labor nor any unemployed class until every one willing 
to labor was fully supplied with the objects of his desires. 


The question of making competition free is not now up in general 
politics, nor can it be pushed forward. But the question of making — 
it more free is up. One party, the Republican, representa the 
policy of continued restriction; the other, the Democratic, represents 
the policy of less restriction. Both these parties are managed by 
politicians whose principal object is to fix their party in power. 
Their motive may be to share in the spoils of office, or to enjoy the 
satisfaction of feeling that ‘‘my party wins” and ‘the other party — 
is beaten.” But whatever the motive, the object—party suc- 
cess—is the same, and each set of politicians will do all they.can 
to accomplish that in the present and secure it for the future. To 
that end each will be vigilant to discover what it is that brings 
votes, and what it is that drives votes away. It is upon this 
characteristic of the politician that workingmen of all grades have 
an opportunity to play for their own purposes. 4 

The Republicans are now in favor of maintaining restrictions 
upon trade, and the politicians of that party will carefully watch 
to see whether their policy brings them more votes than it takes 
away. If it does, Republican politicians will favor reatriction more 
strongly than ever; but if it does not, they will be disposed to 
recede in the direction of less restriction. On the other hand, the 
Democrats are in favor of reducing restraints upon competition, and 
the politicians of that party will watch as carefully to see whether 
their policy brings more votes than it takes away. If it does, 
Democratic politicians will oppose restrictions more radically than 


— but if it does not, they will be disposed to follow the Repub· 


icans in the direction of greater restriction. Folens) are neither 
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They are players at a game which is played with liv- 


‘img men, and they play to win. When third parties promise 
victory, they play with third parties as well as with first 
and second parties; when wire pulling will do it, they pull wires: if 
it is bribery they bribe; when principles play best, they play prin- 
ciples; when it is patriotism, they are patriots; if restraint upon 
trade is popular, they are restrictionists; if free trade, they are free 
traders; and if the voting balance among the people favors a mid- 
way policy so do the politicians, 


-National third parties do not promise victory this year, and the 
. politicians are leaving them alone. 

very few lccalities, the people also are leaving themalone. But the. 
- politicians of both parties have seen in the tariff question a subject 


That is because, except in a 


that interests the people. Neither set goes to an extreme, though the 


Republicans are more extreme than the Democrats. The reason is 
_ that protection has always heretofore been popular. The Republicans 


believe that it is yet; the Democrats fear that it is. Now, let the 


voting strength of the people who believe in free competition be 


thrown with the party that is timidly looking toward it, and with 
the victory which that will bring, both parties will be turned. 


against protection. It will be a race between the two, with abso- 
lute free trade for the goal. 


The New York World has made a strong beginning for the Demo- 
crate by opening a subscription list to raise a fund for making an 
educational campaign in favor of freer trade in Illinois, Iowa, 
‘Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Mr. Pulitzer heads the Jist 
with a contribution of $10,000, and subscriptions from that amount 


down to 10 cents are solicited. This is the beginning of what prom- 


ises to be the best piece of work in the campaign. Let the fund be 


swelled. Away with monopolies ; down with protection ! 


On the question of free trade, it is queer the way in which great 
protection newspapers reiterate with solemn faces the old and frayed 
arguments of the Tory protectionists of England, which were 


hammered out flat fifty years ago by the ponderous logic of that 


grand old English democrat, Richard Cobden. Ina recent issue, 
the Boston Journal takes up William Lloyd Garrison, and, with all 


i the self-satisfied airs of a conqueror, makes believe that it has 


“used him up” by showing that free trade would allow goods 


made by the higher priced American labor to be crowded 


out by goods made by lower paid foreign labor. The effectiveness 
of this protection scare-crow depends upon a juggle with 
words. American wages are higher or lower than foreign 
wages according as we refer to time wages or to the wages 
necessary for the production of a given quantity of goods of given 


- quality. Our time wages are relatively high ; our product wages 
are relatively low. 
‘by foreign labor will not crowd out goods made by American labor, 

no matter how high American time wages nor how low foreign 


Now, any schoolboy knows that goods made 


time wages may be, provided the wages paid to American 
labor for producing a given quantity of goods of given quality, are 
lower than the wages paid to foreign labor for producing the same 
quantity and quality of goods. But protectionists in general and 


the Boston Journal in particular, ignore that. They play upon the 
' understanding that American wages are higher than foreign wages, 
true enough of time wages which do not control the prices of com- 


modities, but not true of product wages which do control the 


prices of commodities. . 


_ If our labor is in danger from low. foreign wages, why are we 
constantly warned against free trade England. where wages are 
higher than anywhere else except here, and never against protec- 
tion France where wages are lower than in England, protection 
Germany where they are still lower, protection Spain where they 
are lower yet, or Mexico, protected inside as well as out, where 
wages are ut the bottom of the well? If it is low wages that endan- 
ger our workingmen, Mexico and not England, is the country for 


them to fear. Yet it seems to us that we have heard something 


from protection sources about the desirability of reciprocity with 


Mexico. 


Query : If, before the McKinley law, American labor needed pro- 


~ tection against foreign competition in a manufactured arti:le, how 


much more protection does it need now, when (according to Mc- 


_ Kinley) the price of manufactured articles has been greatly reduced 


by the law? Answer: Enough to reduce the price to zero, so that 


foreign factories will be closed and foreign workmen compelled to 


apply at Homestead for a job. 


The new government in England is formed. A vote of want of 
confidence in the Tory government was passed, Salisbury sur- 


_ rendered, the (Jueen sent for Gladstone, his commission was regu- 


larly received and her hand duly kissed, and now the quick-ailvery 
elements of the Liberal party in Parliament are to be put to the 


"test. The Irish members demand home rule before anything else 


isdone. Some of the English Liberals with a tinge of Unionist 
sentiment threaten to secede if the trish are thus favored, and the 
h threaten to secede if they are not, Ati is entirely Dosis ¢ that 





_ 1s only a measure of wealth. We use a similar figure of speech, when w 


convert, a an advocate, and a tiroless and successful worker. 















































































this discord may soon precipitate another general election. Bu 
through the mist and fog of the Irish question one great promise 
flashes, bringing hope alike to Irishman.and Englishman. It is the 
propesal of the new government to introduce the — of tax: 


ing ground rents, 


WEALTH AND ITS FACTORS. 
BLIZA STOWE TWITCHELL. 


While it is true that the cause of poverty must be sought for in the la 
of distribution, yet before these laws can be clearly understood it is neces- 
sary to become familiar with those of production. Wealth must be pro- 
duced before it can be distributed. The first step, then, in seeking the 
cause of poverty must bein forming clear ideas regarding wealth—how it 
is produced, what are tts 
economic factors, and their 
relations to each other. 

Our first thought—when we 
think of wealth—is of money, 
orof stocks or bonds; and 
because bankers deal in the 
exchange and transportation. 
of money, and brokers in 
buying and selling stocks and | 
bonds, we are apt to think of 
them as dealing with the | 
very essence of wealth, and 
therefore knowing moreabout — 
this subject than is possible 
to those outside their circle. 
There fs little doubt but that | 
they understand their busi-. 
ness thoroughly, and thereby | 
often secure possession of | 
great wealth, as is seen by 
the success of some of the kings of Wall atreet—if such gains may be 
termed success. But they are not dealing with wealth, but with ths meas- | 
ure, or evidences of wealth ; and sometimes the evidences are very hypothe-. 
cal—as when more wheat is suld in Wall street in a month than labor 
prodaces in a year. In 1887 the Petroleum Exchange sold fifty times more. 
oil than was produced from the wells during that year. Here, then, they 
were not even dealing with the evidences of wealth, but with evidences of | 
future. imaginary wealth. Wealth is something material, tangible—some- 
thing that will of itself satisfy the needs and desires of mankind. A piece | 
of paper will not do this, however good its signature. Stocks and bonds, 
notes and mo then, are not wealth, but evidences of wealth. 

Neither is mogpy, as such, wealth. It is only desirable on account of its. 
representative vague. It natisfies no real need, but measures the value of | 
an article for tha@#purpose of exchanging it. 
uree, wealth is usually oxpressed in terms of money— 
rictans call a figure of metonymy—in this case, the 
thing measured. As when wesay, “Mr. A. is worth 
dollars,’’ we do not mean that he has that amount 
greenbacks in h® possession—he may not have fifty dollars in money; but. 
we mean that bh? has that amount of houses, stores, factories, wheat, oil, 
or things used by man to satisfy some desire. 

Were we in England, we should uot express it in dollars, but in pounds ; 
in Germany, in marks ; in Russia, in rubles; in India, in rupees; the value 
of the things measured might remain the same, the number of coins chang- 
ing with the different measures of each country, thus showing that mone 
























say: ‘‘We read Shakespeare,’? meaning his poems; or, ‘‘She sete an 
excellent table,’’ referring to the food upon the table. : 

We continually lose sight of the fact that all trade is barter. We would 
never sell our labor for money, nor turn our produce into the same, if that, 
were the end. Money is the means. It Is a light, easy, labor-saving 
machine, representing both value and measure, and because of ita grea 
convenience, is often regarded of more importance. than real wealth. 

Ladies are especially apt to regard it in this light, and to exclaim, in 
despair, after a shopping tour: ‘‘There, I have spent ten dollara!” as 
they had lost it. But the wisest thing they can do with a convenient ten-. 
dollar bill is, either to convert it into capital, where it will bring them som 
juterest, or exchange it, at once, for some wealth which will add to thel 
comfort, happiness or improvement. The only objection to this ts, should 
they chance thelr minds, and wished they had purchased something else— 











Fliza Stowe was born at Jamestown, N. V. January 26 1:15. Her parents were 
New Fagland origia, and both were natives of Worcester, Mass. They moved to: 
Wattsburgh, Penn , dur.ng her tenth year. After the usual common school edueatio 
she spent three years at Waterford Academy. and three years at the Lake Erle Sem 
nary, at Patuesville, Ohio, where she graduated in 1867. 

About this time her pare«ts returned to their old home at Jamestown, N.Y , where. 
she remained until her.marriage In 1874 to Mr. Edward Twitchell, df Boston, now of: 
Wollaston Heights, a suburb of Quincy. 

She enjoged the city life witb itamzany helps to mental improvement, yet. im so- 
clety, as such, she was never intcrested. Church benevolent societies, flower 
missions, day nurscries. each iu turn were tied by her; but the strength and tim 
spent scemed far too dear for the weak results, and she lost—but found—her life 
booke. : 

The public library was a never-ending feast, and volumes were devoured indiscrin: 
inately, untl) order and better dla -ip!ine were obtained through Mies A. B.. Tickno 
“Society for Study at Home.” 

One evening her husband insisted on Mrs. Twitchell’s gving with him to Tremom 
Temple to hear Henry George. She went with great reluctance, for the pleasure of: 
trauslating a German story had its fascinations, and seemed a more profitable way ta 
apend the evening. Butshe came home eager to know more of the great truth 
which she had caught only a glimpse. After reading every product. of Mr. George’ 
pen chat she could find, she turned to the other side; but his critics were all so weak. 

hat they only helped to confirm her first impressions. Since then she has. been: 
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: th, and do not realize the absurdity of the cry against flooding us with 
enp goods, as if they were not the best forms of wealth. 
‘Thirty years ago another great advance fn civilization was made by 


that slaves were not wealth. While a large class of respectable ' 


of influential citizens were pecuniarily interested in that institution, our 
laws and our political economists politely classed slaves as wealth, and 
Francis A. Welker in his late text-book says: ‘The Emancipation Procia- 
‘mation ”’ annihilated a vast amount of wealth. 
Ss — ——— more than it can 


‘Bat the Prophets were stoned, and God punished this nation four 

ong years ; and onc geacration of brave men were deemed not too great a 
; 0 atone for the crime of injustice to our fellow men. 

St Sil mot wiles to sag, os was then said, and as 


| perhaps, some courage to classify — tric Gath. 


el that is land. But it is beginning to be known and studied, and when 


Se a 
With a broadening frost the while.” 


Seba Steart Mill says wealth comprises “all usefal or agrecatie things 

at posecen exchangable value,’ though he, later on, questions bis own 

@eBaltion because of the uncertainty whether immaterial products, such as 

skill of band or brain,” are really wealth. But these clearly come under 

@ head of labor; one man’s labor being worth more in the n:arket than 
gnetiar's, in proportion to the skill, or rare quality. 

he beat GeGnition yet given of wealth is that of Henry George: “ Wealth 

of those things external to man, which he uses to satisfy his desires, 

the predaction of which increases, and the destruction of which decreases 

i — wealth of the community.” In short, “things which man 


s ‘The primitive desires of man are for food, ralmeut and shelter. When 
these desires are enally satisied, new ones arise; man craves knowledge, 
bbeenty and trath, and the arts and sciences are born. 

En order to simplify the subject, we will act aside that wealtl: which man 


‘ cometituents are water, Sour, yeast, and salt. 
‘Tho water comes from land, is furnished by labor ; but labor must have 
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ported it, ground it into flour, and baked it into bread. Labor was assisted 
by capital, which comprised the implements for ploughing and Rarvest- 
ing ; the mill for grinding ; the wagon for transporting, and the ‘oven for 
baking. ce 

The same is true of the yeast and salt. Each can be reduced to land, i 
labor and capital. The dress or coat made from silk, wool or cotton, aro 
each the products of land, woven into fabrics, and put into thelr present 
shape by labor assisted by capital. The same is true of the house and its | 
farniture. , 

Land, labor, and capital, then, are the three factors in the production of 


all wealth. But, as capital is only another form of wealth, set to the task — 


of producing more wealth, it, also, comes from, or can be reduced to, land ee 
and labor. 
As, for example, the pail which carried the water, the farm implements, : 
the mill, the loom, etc., are cach made by labor from materials, furnished — 
by land. . * 
So, in the last aralysis, all wealth and all capital come from land aad * 
iabor. And yet, to-day, we find labor striking against capital—or what fs. 
supposed to be capital—and people talk, with alarm, about capital’s. 
oppressing labor; whereas, capital, rightly understood, is only the child of Ma 
labor. - 
The fault with all this argument consists in considering land as wealth, and a 
therefore capital. Just in proportion as capital has the power to monopo- 
lize land, allowing labor neither standing room, nor material with which to 
produce food, clothing or shelter, even for itself; labor, homeless and 
starving, must beg of capita! for a chance to toil like a slave, and be fed 
with a crust. : 
But land is not wealth. It is a gift of God to all his children, and treated | 
as such, all the capital and wealth in the world might combine to crush | 
labor, but could never succeed, though they might, for a time, embarrass. 
it. Give labor free access to land and it would soon be king, and Democ: . 
racy could no longer be a thing to conjure with. 
There are rich mines of-gold in the Rocky Mountains as yet andicovered : 
by man. How much wealth have they, excapt the possibility that labor may. 
some day reach them ? There are fertile plains stretching along the Congo ; 
how much wealth have they, except the possibility that labor may yet need 
and use them’ The land under the city of New York is sald to be worth 


over two billion dollars, yet sweep labor from this continent and what 


would be its value ? . 

Land is not wealth, but is the source of all wealth, made available by 
labor. Land is only a factor, requiring. modification by labor to become | 
wealth. 

It must not be thought, however, that a the term labor, is meant of 
workmen who toll with the hands. In that term is included all bar 
exertion that benefits mankind. The merchant, the manufacturer, as well 
as the men in their employ ; the artist, the statesman, the poet. the con 
forter. Those that may not be included in the list, are, the idler, the da 
the beggar, the tramp, the speculator, the gambler, and the thief. Som 
generalizations may have been omitted, and there are workmen who might 
be classed more or less under both heads ; for, as we all enjoy confessing 
to our prayer book, * we are miserable sinners: ” So, not wishing to be too 
censor‘ous to ¢he class of idle gentlemen, and realizing how complex life 
is, it must be admitted, that some of the first class, may serve, at times; in- 
the ranks of the second, such as unskilled workmen, foreign consils, and 
all of us, in sho rt, who imagine that our little title deeds serve to keep the — 
land from flying off into space, and not to show the world that land, 80 
held, is for our use. - 

Neither must it be supposed that capital is of slight value; ite functions 
and relations are s0 complex that they must be left for the present. a 
All that is necessary now, is to distinguish clearly what it is and how 
produced. It is a part of wealth, engaged in the production of more 
wealth. It aida industry instead of limiting it, as was erroneously taught 
by the old-school political economists. Their mistake lay in not clearly 
defining capital—confusing it with land—hence their belief that the reason | 
labor was idle was because there was not capital enough to employ it, “6 
whereas, inetead, capital is the child of labor; and, instead of employing 
labor, it is labor that employs the capital. The only limit, then, to. 

industry, is land held out of use. 

Capital is the great auxiliary of labor; multiplying its efforts a thousatid _ 
fold, working while it sleeps, and, by the great subdivisions of sak mak- a 
fog our complex civilization possible. ; 

The teri, land, has also a broader signification than is expressed ta com:- 
mon discourse. It signifies not only the surface of the soll, but the: mines 
beneath the sea and all that’s hid therein. The breese that fills a sail, or 
turns a wheel; the river or ocean as a highway; the waterfall with its gift 
of power or beauty; the islands for convenience, and harbors for safety. 

Land, then, farnishes not only the materials for all wealth, but the forces 
for producing it. . 

Allthat labor does is to combine, move, and separate; while forces, 
working according to certain fixed lawa—which are as old as Time iteelf— — 
do all the rest. 


To revert to our example of bread; how long would the water be fit for ue 


use, did these forces—working so intelligently that there seems nothing 
short of wisdom behind them—did this force, then, not lift the water up in 

vapor, purify itin the electric cloud, and retarn it again in refreshing 
showers! ‘Tis a strange world in which we live! Whenwe pierce the | 


veil of the seeming monotony we find ourselves face to face with mystery F 


and wildest romance. : 
We rush, continually, through space at the rate of sixty-sight thousand — 
miles an hour, and fancy we stand still, and that day and night and the : 


ever-changing seasons come to us, instead of our rushing to them. 


We plant the wheat and imagine we cause it to grow. We combinethe 
water, four, yeast, and salt, and imagine we make the bread; but it is the 
chemical changes, entirely beyond our contrel, that make the wholesome : 
and palatable substance we call bread. 

‘We hold the lighted match to the well-lald fuel, and imag 
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the fre to burn. Weare but liberating the stored-up energy of the sun- 
- ‘beam, placed there for men’s use, by the long slow-process of: ages. We 
. devoutly petition ‘Our Father who art in Heaven,” for our daily bread, 
without realizing the breadth of the prayer, or the falness with which it is 
answered ; and yet we are constantly reminded how quickly food perishes. 

- We are told that the population of the world is rarely more than one year 
ausad of starvation, yet wonder why we were taught to pray daily for our 

bread. The truth is, we have so come to worship the God of Mammon that 
we half-imagine our millionaires feed upon gold, and breathe silver. 

The spinner or weaver might work in vain, were it not for the laws of 

- adhesion the thread or fabric would cramble to atoms in his hands. 

The builder but combines the materials according to the laws of grayita- 
tion and force. 

The swiftly moving train; the distant city dotted with innumorable lichts; 
the ocean steamer, keeping its way o’er the trackless waters ; what are they 
all, but land modified by human labor, moved by the forces of nature, 
according to certain fixed laws, under the direction of human will and 
intelligence—tons of weight drawn by a vapor—nmillions fed by a sunbeam. 

We are more and wore beginning to realize that “we are coutinualiy 
fa the presence of an unseen but Infinite Enerey, from which all things 
proceed: 9 

- “ Karth’s crammed with Heaven, 
‘And every bush afire with God, : 
But only he who sees, takes off his ehoes.”” 


every direction the tendency of advancing civilization is to lessen toii, 

@ increasing the amount produced, thus tending to create a broader 

isure and at the same time, to banish want. But, as yet, we are only in 

the alphabet of this knowledge. The materials lying about waiting for 

. men's use, are but little known. Cotton has not long been king, and the 

4 history of the potato fs as interesting in its work for man, as that of the. 
horse. 

There are laws in the physical world for which man must search, and 
when discovered, he makes the forces that control them his servants— 
powers that work for him, by adjusting them to his use. Just so in the 
- gocial world, there are laws which, if disobeyed, are as sure to bring dis- 
msy, confusion and disaster, as that fire will burn, or water drown; but to 
obey which will be but using the stored up energy of all man’s battles, 
"+ Jgbors and researches in the past, for the promotion of his present social 
aud individual Jevelopment. 

. The material world about us seems governed by laws of attraction and 
repnision. 

An exclusive study of these has led some to believe that they are set at 
- work and governed by bliad force. But when we begin to study the desires 

‘ofman, and the needs of society, we find they have been met with an 
‘{ntelligence and a prodigality absolutely inexhaustible. Then, suddenly 
we fiad ourselves confronted; not with a blind forc>, but with wisdom, 
benevolence and love. 

~ Why; then, it may well be asked, docs the bread fail to reach the mouths 


of those for whom it was intended? Why was the answer to tho black | 


man’s prayer for freecom so long withheld? Because from the founda- 
- tions of the earth he was never otherwise than free: Because of man’s 
injustice to his fellow man. If you ask why evil and injustice are per- 


: mitted in the world, you ask a question as old as Plato, and still unsettled. 


An earthly father, if he be wise, does not expect blind obedience from his 
"children, but a cheerful, willing, intelligent one. 
God could have so created the world as to have given his children wealth 
without labor. He could have caused the trees to grow into houses, the 
‘shrabe into clothing, and leaves and flowers into fruit. He could have 
given us knowledge without study, morality without resisting temptation, 
spiritual life without seeking communion with God. But fle created usa 
race of men, not angels. Humanity must not be judged by its weakneeses, 
- but by its aspirations ; its noble deeds, its risking life for the sweet gem of 
knowledge ; its nightly vigils of devout prayer, at unrest with itself until it 
seeks communion with ineffable Love. 

Over against life God has not set death, but spiritual atruggle, and for its 
reward the gift of immortality. Over against virtue He has not set vice, 
but the resisting of temptation, and for its reward, the gift of noble 
character. 

- Over against knowledge He has not set ignorance, bat study; and for its 
reward the gift of wiedom. Over against abundance He has not set pov- 
erty, but labor; and for ita reward the gift of wealth; and when we recall 
What a small part labor does, and is more and more doing, in the produc- 
. tion of wealth, we reverently — that all our wealth is a gift from 
God. 

How, then, it may be asked, can we reconcile this picture of Divine Love 
and care for mankind, with the condition of the world to-day; where 
those who toil not, nor spin, are arrayed like the lilies, and fare sumptu. 

ously, while from the chamber of labor comes the cry for bread ? 
_. * Judgment is turned away backward, and justice standeth afar off, for 
truth is fallen in the street and equity cannot enter.” 


'T was disobedience to the divine law of equity, liberty and justice that: 


turned ancient civilizations into buried and forgotten ruine. . 
Will the same fate overtake us ? 

This picture shows only the physical side, and prophesies only a glimpse 
of the civilization that is possible; that is near at hand; but it has, also, 
ite darker side. ‘‘ While we rob the child of its birthright,” says Henry 
George, ‘ while we make the bounty. which the Creator intended for all, 
the exclusive property of a few, thouch the harvests are bountiful and 

{aventions multiply, they but increase the power and strength of thoége 
‘who control them.” . 

While dead hands, through legal forms, can convey valuable. lands, and 
present to children yet unborn the exclusive right to the earth, or eyen a 
amall part of it, there must of necessity be inequality of opportunity, 
scaling as by fate tke Sonditions of attire — for good or for ill. Prop- 
wnlik “lab 
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‘not the cause of it. 
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while the first~land—is, or should be, the common store-house, free to 
labor. 

Look, to- day, into the abodes of misery, aud see how God’s children live = 
and are treated by nations that profess to know, obey His will, and even to | 
govern by Divine right. Look at the injustice committed by these govern- 
ments, and ask ycurselves if their condition be not God’s punishment for © 
disobedience to his laws. — 

In Russia, there are 80,000,000 peasants, who have not, for generations, 
owned a fool of Jand; not evenatree top. On the contrary, the land has 
owned them. They were practically bought and sold with it, labored upon™ 
it, and were robbed of the fruits of their labor in the name of law and gov- | 
ernment. Since they were freed from serfdom, their condition js satd to be. 
even worse than before. Yet they kiss the hand of the Czar, and call him - 
divine—His Imperial Majesty !—and they his obedfent subjects. — 

Thero is no middle class in Russia,” writes Stepniac ; ‘‘ only the very 
rich acd the very poor.” 

Labor supports the army, the navy, the aristocracy, divine royalty, and 
also a huge police and detective force to keep themselves in subjection ; 
and, when the harvests fail, ’tis the laborers who die of famine and fever. 
The government, having taken from them the larger part of their crop in 
taxstion, may, perhaps, in spring-time, graciously present them with secd — 
for sowing, perchance returning them the very grain It stole. 

Is it any wonder, then, that Russia is three handred years behind the 
rest of Europe in civilization, as one puvishment for so violating God's. 
laws? How terrible the next will be, only the future can reveal. 

In Scotland, some time ago, a meteor fell from heaven, and on obtaining 
instruments strong enough to break it, twas found to contain diamonds. 
Suppose it had fallen from heaven, in answer to the prayer of the man at. 
whose feet it fell. The law took it from him and gave it to the men upon | 
whose land it v‘as discovered. Should God miraculously rain down bread 
from hearen in Russia, to-day, it would be considered the property of the . 
landlords. 

Japan is a small empire, not so large as California; yet it supports an. 
army, a Davy, a royalty with innumerable sea-traps, with only one-tenth — 
the land in use; the other nine-tenths held out of use by the government. 
The land is rich and fertile, abounding in mines of all kinds; yet, as might. 
be expected, the staple food of the lowest laborers consists of rice and rad- 
ishes, with sometimes a bit of fish. 

So long has this been their condition that they have become incapable of 
severe meatal or physical exertion. Are not liberty, truth aud justice as. | 
necessary for 2 nation as food and shelter—things to die for rather than 
surrender ? 

There is lan 
in ease and c 
and work. ; 

‘t There are@oublous times in store for the Fatherland,’”’ wrote old Von 
Moltke, when Frederick lay dying. 

Human beings, there, are cheaper than labor saving machines, and women. | 
are yoked with capital to plow the fields. When motherhood is made a — 
beast of burden, what is to be expected of her offspring ? 

In Italy, statesmen are alarmed at the prevailing poverty. and one of the 
mest momentous signs of the times is that the Pope should deem it neces- | 
sary to put forth an encyclical on the subject of labor. : 

In England—‘ merric Engjand*’—could it be called that to-day, think . 
you—Wwith its dock and coal strikes and submerged tenth? There, says 
Professor James Bryce, ‘‘ the farm laborer, at sixty, after a life of hard toil, 
has only the workhouse, or the grave, to look forward to as a place of — 
rest.’? Not only the land there, but the streams also, are owned by tho few, 
and to catch a trout for a starving wife, or a sick child, is a crime, punished. 
by law. 

The submerged tenth in the heart of London are not Englishmen. They 
belong to the landlords, and are the result of landlordism. Yet every school- 
boy respects with pride the speech of Tiberius Grachus, and holds {n rever 
ence the name of the man who lost his life for pleading the cause of the 
poor and landless. mo 

‘* Men of Rome!”’ he cried, ‘‘you are called the lords of the world, ye 
have no right to a quare foot of its sil! The wild beasts have their dens 
but the soldiers of Italy have only water and air.”’ 

In all these countries there is land enough to support the people In com: 
fort and happiness, but labor is fenced from it, and must give up, froma 
fourth to a half, of what it produces for the privilege of using it. Robbed 
for generations of the fruits of its toil, labor bas grown either disheartened. 
and idle, or restless and impatient. It begins to realize its condition, bu 
It is ready to strike a blow at something; and let { 
once realize what hand enslaves it, and the extent to which it has been 
robbed, and it will make short work of vested rights. 

The danger Js that in its blind and uncontrollable rage much that is good 
and pure may sink beneathit. The long prophesied war in Europe will no 
be a war between kings. ‘‘ The trouble with Europe,” said Louis Kossuth, a 
‘¢ ig that bayonets are beginning to think.”’ eS 

In our own land the same forces are at work, and inasmuch as we are 
more intelligent and everything moves here with accelerated pace, the 
interests at stake and dangers involved are vastly greater. 

. One chief reason why American labor is more intelligent and efficient 
than foreign, is because it is better fed. itis better fed, because here the 
man who holds the plow usually owns the soil he tills and the house he. 
dwells in. The man who keeps the store owns the ground under it. A 
least this is still true in all our prosperous communities and thriving vil 
lages, where inequalities of wealth have not yet developed. : 

This condition of affairs brings prosperity so long as land is cheap and 
there is enough for all. Yet, even here the seeds of injustice are already 
sown, for as soon as population increases and the village broadens into 
city, the men who chance to own the best sites have reaped an advantage 
posceszed by none of the others, and even at their expense, and, gradually, 


nough in Germany to support «very man, woman and child | 
ort, yet the people there are crying and fighting for bread 


-as the land {s all appropriated, the large landhoider, or those who own the 
-! best sites, will devour the smaller ones. Then every fresh cargo of human 




































































































































































THE STANDA D 


: “Aleeedy tu our large citios wo fied vonditivas alwilar to thoce in Europe. 
“eve, large majority of the people have no part or interest in the soll 
mpen which they either dwell, trade or labor, yet it is bere that land 
‘pesnenets the highest valuc; avd the more labor toils, the faster the houses 
- jealliply, and stores increase, tho hizher rises the valuc of land, and thue 
 Smcrenees rout; tll thicker avd faster drop the shuwers of gold intu tho 
eofere of those who have inbcrited, or long owned the land; and after the 
gent is paid, how ema) the toargin left for both labor and capital—at lcast 
_<epital that is not a monopoly. Had,the labor of the landlords alonc 
qubanond the value of the land, and bad their value risen in proportion to 
Sele lobor, there could be no objection to their taking the fncrcased rent. 
Bat this lend valec was the direct result of the increace in popuiation aud 
profaction of the whole community. That which the growing community 
predaca, collectively, should not be given to a few but to the whole, thus 


"Khe strong, intelligent middle class are slowly but surely being swept 
either to one extreme of the other the very rich—or the very poor—and 
‘when inequality of wealth onve commences, its advauces are gigantic. 

Alsceéy, °*is said, tho railroads of this country own laud enough to make 

ix states the size of Iowa. Add to this their valuable termini in every city, 
Sheir right of way across great staice—a right the sovereign people of cach 
state should guard as jealously as they guard their right to the ballot—pat 
wiz rallsonds with their right of franchise in the vest pocket of one man, 
end along with them private property in land ot. cugh to make one state the 
aise of Mamachneettc, and though he never sets foot inside a caucas, he 


‘We hear wach taik about the “ miserable forcignor”’ and pauper labor of 
Marepe coming here to upset our free institutions, but with our broad lands 
Sich ia materials for the production of all kinds of wealth, what we noed 
fe labor, provided it. caa bave easy access to land. 

Dar dengct Mer, not in the poor man, except when robbed of his birth- 
ight, and he ts forced into industrial slavery; then the power of money can, 
taking advantage of bis neod, hurl bim with fall force agalnet our 

@emoctetic institutions, or against any industry It desires to control. 
It fe the wery rich, as well as the very poor, who are the dangerous 


‘Shep land wmonopely ; give tho fureigner a chaucc tu fecd and clothe him 


Sowest, healthy labor that can find its way to our shores; everything except 
bumen freicht, sent here by the gorcruments of Europe, or brought over 


- Bat there are forces at work to-day, which if permitted to continuo, will 
geen be master ; and that is tho power to control the land, ond call it 
‘wealth, allowing labor mo bare in it, except the right to toll. _ 

‘Ze mothers, holding little ones to their bearts ; to fathere, guiding the 
Qettering steps Of those dearer to them than life, comes the question, 
whether these dear ones, have not an equal right with all others to the land 
‘wheseen God has placed them? {f their lines have fallen to them in pleas- 
ent places, and they chance to inherit more than their share of this planet, 
‘which path te life would be the ideal one? 

‘Theat their days be apent in active idleness, ‘consuming the labor of 
gthere; their pride fostered by the thought that they are above “the com- 

men herd,” and have so concers for suffering humanity, save to male 
a pastime, life an ostentation, and religion a mockery ; or rather 
that they pattern their lives after Him, whoso loved humanity that He 


‘Looking at His radiant example, would they not prefer that their chil- 
@sen should a0 love their follows, as to willingjy share with them in the 
bounties God has given eo liberally to all, to the end that a higher, nobler 
aivMisation might be born, where nove need want, and where labor be 

adem bealthfal, pleasant exercise, and not a weary toil. 

Not by Gividing the land among all equally, for that would be unjust, 
gqome parts being more valuable than others; not by nationalizing the 
Rand, for that would be unsafe, giving too much power into the hands of 
goverement, bat by taking for the uses of the community the annual rent 
which ts created by the growth of the community, or to usc a phrase that 

oenek charms forall who understand {ts full meauing and scope, by 
the single tax. 

Alveady suck 8 civilization as has been described awaits us, is even now 

Bora. On which aide of this great question sbail we array ourselves ? 
On the side of the oppressor or the oppressed; the side of slavery or free- 
dom; of tnequality and er ee : 


THs I8 THE REMEDY. 


"Bore io Maryland we have thousands of acres untouched and unculti- 
wated. Why? Somebody owns it, certainly, and the tax upon it is so 
gmail that these iend gentry can afford to pay it and hold on, hoping for a 

ve Fise, instead of either going to work on it themselves or releas- 


DRUNKEN NESS AND POVEETY. 


— — Published the results of his etatistical 
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IN VIOTORIA. — 
PREDBRIC 1. BODGEIss. 


— Vie., July 9. —At the anoual goners! — of the 
tax lesgue, of Vitoria, the following were re-elected to offlos: 
Hirsch, presidont ; A. C. Nichol, secretary ; John Brunton, treasurer, _ : 
letter-writing corps was inaugurated, aud has begun its work. — 

1a view of the coming municipal elections we are obtaining — tu 
reyuisitions to the various mayors for the use of the town halls for mee 
ings to consider the question of loval taxation. The Progressive Political 
League, in their new municipal platform, have for the first piauk that tax- 
ation shall be levied on land values irrespective of improvemonts. 9 

Protectionism is, in Victoria, a peculiar and perplexing doctrine to study. 
During the last six years we have borrowed from England eighty millio 
dollars. The loans, as the customs returns show, arrive in the form of 
goods-—-no gold coming here. On these goods duties are levied to the | 
extent of about 15 per cent. ad valorem (a moderate average). The increase _ 
in the customs revenues excites pleasure, but the protectionists, not caring — 
to see such wealth coming to their shores, call for yet higher duties—somo 
for prohibition, to kecp out what they have borrowod. The borrowing .. 
continues, however, last week the government here succesefally raising in | 
London ten million dollars, and the city of Melbourne is ondeavoring to | 
obtain a like sum. They find it ueccssary to borrow, but they do not need 
gold (they export it), aud they object to goods. An individual acting thus -~ 
would be pronounced insane. : 

The condition of the workers here is something shameful. The pressure 
long ignorcd, even dented, has so {ncreased that the government has - 
yielded to the extent of opering a labor bureau and recordin; the names of — 
the unemployed. Olympla, a disused public hall, was engaged some | 
weeks ago. It is thronged daily with thousands of able-bodied men, who 
having already registered their namcs hang around in an apathetic way _ 
waiting to seo if any calls for labor will be posted on the blackboards. 


About 10,000 names are already enrolled, but the daily file of men awaiting an 


their turn to register shows littie sigas of diminution. 
Columns in relation to the distress fill the papers, relief meetingsarebeing 
convened, soup kitchens and shelters abound, and bills everywhere announce — 


entertainments, ctu., for the benefit of tho “ etarving and destitute unem- 


ployed of Melbourne.” Ata store last week !,0U0 loaves wore distributed - 
freo. There fs no lack of charity nor kindness, yet despite this, through — 
the principal streets recently a dismal procession of misery-stricken out-of- 
works wended ite way, the honvrary esvort to the fuueral of a» woman who | 
had dicd of starvation. As bad as this, perbaps, is the fact that in the 
national schools a collection is being taken up among the children uf the _ 
land to assist to provide ſood and shelter for their workless elders. — 
Though, as @ prosperity provider, protection has proved such @ failure, 
there are men here e0 blind that they are still enthusiastic im ita advocacy, 
But there are others here, the single taxers, who are sworn to fight agains 


‘farther bonds, and who will not ceuse smiting till every. fetter is strick 


from the God-like form of industry. 
OOMPENSATION. 


A. c. SEKELL. 


It is an undeniable fact that tbe one great, overwhelming. objectio: 
the single tax ie, that it, would destroy existing land values. All ot 
objections are as nothing compared to this, and it must be met ina 
setisfactory to practical men. While to the far-thinking single taxer, who 
sees stuple compensation in an improved condition of society, the objection 
has no weight, to the ordinary thinker it may serve to completely bar all 


further examtmation of the eubject. Hence, argument on this point may be 


of g-eat use. Stated in the briefest way, this fundamental objection to the 


single tax—the one whereon will be fought the great and final battle * — 


equal human rights—tis this: ‘It will destroy existing values.” Here, in 
five words, we have the gauge of battle, the moet portentous that the world 
has ever known. ; 
It may bea point gained to know that this objection, aa to the destruc: 
tion of existing values, applies with equal force to all inventions, all social Tne 
progress, all discovery of new methods. ? 
Our opponents must concede two important facts—first, that social 
progress involves the continual destruction of existing values; and _ 


second, that society has no thought of compensation for such destruction oe 


of values. ne 
Thus, a new steam engine may drive all existing engines into the scrap 
heap ; the inventor of the wire nail machine destroyed vast sums that were — 


invested in machinery for making cut nails ; while new processes for mak- 


ing steel are driving the iron tudustry into rua. But society is without _ 


mercy, and kaows no thought of compensation. 


as to condemn ratiroads because they destroyed the value of atage routes... 


A NEW INDUSTRY. 


C. B. GAKST. 


A new industry, in which many a povr map, if he be black, and ugly, a1 
sly, can find employment, bas been started. It is non-productive labor 
has its value in being distributive labor. . 

An eye: witness described it as follows : A durkuy takes a piece of canvas. 
about ton feet square and susponds it in tho atr by two corners, cuts a hole — 
in it co thet be cap put his head through it noar the middle, but low enough 
down to allow him to etand on the ground aud move about a little. — — 

A basket of rotten or stale eggs is placed twenty yards in front,and qa. 
cryer stands there calling out, ‘‘ Three shots at the nigger’s head for five - 


cents.” “Try three throws at the nigger, only a nickel!’ 


The guests step up in rapid succession and firoat the head—the. 





It must be clear to all . 
‘that here is a great law, a fixed fact, in view of which it {s just as illogical 
to condemn the single tax becauss it would destroy existing land values, __ 
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man Godges most of tho ebots—and, strange to say, the eggs asa rule do 

‘not break, but can: be used again. Sometimes the thrower grows angry 

‘because he cannot hit the jolly African, and nickel after nickel goes into the 
alot. 

Occasionally an egg breaks on the woolly head, but the victim emiles 

on and stands the stench, for by this means he is ablo to aupport life. and 

perbapg buy food for his family. 
i There is a good deal of money made ut it at country fairs. Ags there is no 
patent on it, the process cannot be monopolized, and is upen to all such 


. despised people as “ niggers,” ‘John CUhinamen,” ‘‘Dagos,” etc. The 


danger is that sharp competition will bring the rate down to three shots 
for a.cent. 
_ Buch is “iffe with the lowly! Lv 


SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


; Phe Single Tax te atax on lund, regurdiem of its improvements and in 
 propertion teitevalae. It implies the abolition of all other forme of tax- 
ation, and tho conection. ef the pabiic revenues from this veurce 
‘alene. It would be . because land values are mest easily 
- appraised ; WISE, because, by discouraging the withdrawal ef land frem 
we and encouraging its improvement, it weuld expand opportunities fer 
taber, augment wealth, and increase the rewards ef industry and thrift; 
because every ene wenld pay taxcein prepertion te the value of 

— the land, of right the common property of all, which he approprinted to his 
own ane; and JUST, becnuse it would fall net upon lnber, enterpriee, and 
" theife, but upon the value ofa special privilege. It is mere fully expinined 


. ta the Single Tax Platform in anether column; and in “ Pregress and 


Peverty,” by flenry George, every point ia discussed and every objection 
answered. 


The underlying principle of the sin le ) tan~shat the earth belo wall 
and that the Gest» re — — substan : fal justice is to tax ¢ the occtipant an 6 nount 
Sopceenber —5 “Value of the land te sound.—Journal of the Knights of Labor. 


We have no beaitation in declaring our belief that the ideal tax 
Gingte Land fas. x. laid exclusively on the rental value of land, teavpundous — —— 


— 
The beat and surest aub ject of taxation is the thing that perfo lace; 
that is land.—New York Sun, August 96, 1891. wermecy stare in cme. B 
Every one of these taxes [on commodities and buildings] the ottensible —— ee 
the man on the asseseor’s books—shifts to other shoulders. 
aL. fe the tax on his land waluca.Detrott News, Noveniber inte pri sax — 
© Bee docs not say that it will never be a full-fled — advocate. It 
2 in it in theory now ; it pauses only on the thres' Id * He 
diency ander existing circeumstan cos. Sacramento to(Cal.) Bee. — — 
The ucts of individual industry should romals at alitimes untaxed. Take tho 
ann rental value of fan hout reg for improvements, no matter what it 
community could put this fund to better uses than tho individual 


-. @mounts to. The 
- fandlords.—St. Louis Chronicle. 


PROGRESS OF THE MUVEMENT. 


And now comes the aftermath in Hyattsville. Mr. Ralston writes: 

** Hyatteville—first in location, first in repatation, and first in the hearts of 
the single tax men!’’ This is the heading of a circular advertisement 
~~ fesued by E. M. Burchard, who conducts ‘‘The Peoplo’s Store” in our 
town, and who is the People’s party candidate for Congress from the Mary- 
- land Fifth Congressional District. It is one of the evidences of the hold 
single tax has taken upon our people. 
Another evidence was afforded last Thursday night, when a public meet- 

ing was beld to perfect the orgauization of a single tax club. Over fifty 
were present, and thirty-eight signed the roll, the officers being M. H. 
Kearney, president; Charles Taylor, vice-president ; L. A. Shinep, secre- 


- tary, and F. E. Bankhages, treasurer. Among those who joined were 


about a dozen colored men, who realize that ours is a fight in which they 
aro vital y interested. 
The single tax men are highly pleased with tho outlook for the future. 
- Among the minor incidents to be noted fs that although before our experi- 
ment commenced, a stock, though not a thoughtful, argument against the 
single tax was, that the added burden of. taxation would go to increase tho 
selling price of land and render it impossible for a poor man to be a land 
holder, this contention has absolutely been abandoned in the face of evon 
our limited experience. Large. holders say nothing about any supposed 
power to increase their selling prices, but mourn that: if the principle goes 
far enough they will be compelled to sell at any price. This ts one of many 
illustrations among us of the shallowness of the arguments used against the 


luslo tax, and how easily practical experience disposes of them. 


Since the acknowledgments made in last week’s Stanpakp we have 
received and give thanks for the following contributions toward the Hyatts- 
ville law suit: R. W. Weeks, Pocauntico Hills, N. Y., $5; John R. Waters, 
86 Worth street, New Yurk City, $10; Thomas Turner, Baltimore, Md., $1. 

IMPORTANT ACTION OF THB CARPRENTRES’ CONVENTION. 

We learn from Alfred J. Wolf, of Brooklyn, N. ¥., that Thomas P. Ryan, 
one of the most ardent and active single taxers of that City of Churches, 
has just returned from St. Louis, where he went asa delegate to the Car- 
penters’ convention. He is enthusiastic over his reception by the single 
tax men of 8t. Louis, who made his stay very agreeable. He thinks that 
the cause is very much more prosperous in the West than in the East, and 
_ Feckons # greater body of outspoken adherents. 

Mr. Ryan presented the following reeolutions, which were adopted by the 
carpenters, after a revere struggle, by a vote of forty-five to forty-two: 

‘“Wugngas, The condition of affairs at Homestead, Penn., and at Cour 
d Alone, Idaho, indicates that organized labor is threatened with the most 
— mock that it bas ever been called upon to face, aud 

4, The wrongs which have compelled la — to unite for self- 
dete aret o effects of laws which tend to create monopoly, and vast 
individual fortunes, leaving to labor but a bare subsistence ; and 

“ Wenkas, Tiw only permanent remedy for this {ujuetice, and tho sole 
method of restoring peace and good will between employers and employed, 
; — io abolishing special privileges, and securing equal rights to all, 


— The underlying cause of mono and fal privil 
e ownership aud sconclasive conteo te tea 4 ide Gah oe ell th — 
Contes which naturv has provided {for the me — ait men, and of those 


from the _Senoral progress of society: = 


THE STANDARD. 


Resolved, Tat that this convention declares itself. in favor of totally 
—— tax and all other restrictions upon industry, and of raising all 
revenues for the maintenance of government, local, atate, and vational, 
— tex upon the value of land; to the end that the tield for the 

—— ot labor be widened, thereby increasing the demand for labor 

rendering the distribution of its products more equitable. e 


INDIVIDUAL WORKERS. ; 

We are frequdntly in receipt of letters urging us not to suppose that the. — 

locality of the respective writers is dead, in a single tax sense, becauss no. 

important news comes from it. Here is an extract {rom one, written by 
a prominent railroad official in a western city, which is a type of many 


‘others : 


I am carrying on a kind of a literary business on a small ecale—sending 
pavers and books, and writing an occasional letter to a man whose name 
comes up in the newspapers in connection with some sentiment, saying, oF . 
work of his that would indicate that he is a man likely to be attracted or. . 
interested by the principles we want to make known. 


This kind of work is making a deep impression, which at an carly de 

will be seen of all men. 
PEOPLE'S PARTY WORK ON THE PACIFIC. 

Judge Frank T. Reid, formerly of Tennessee, but now of Washiugton, b 
been nominated for Supreme Court Judge by the People’s party of the latter 
State. The single tax men of “Vashington are divided, some of them having 
gone over to the People’s party, where they are working to substitute t 
single tax for the socialistic schemes of that party. Many of the single. 
taxers who are working with the Democrats are gaining prominence, and 
soma of the: are sure to be on the Democratic ticket for the legislature. 


SINGLE TaX LETTER WRITERS. 

d C—Rey. George Williamson Smith, D. D., Trinity Co: 
Conn. President of this college. Declared in his bacca- 

at the Episcopal Divinity School, in Cambridge, in Ju 
was no social question where Christianity was not, that, 

tians ‘“‘must settle the question, and that clergymen, 
esire it or not, muat face the issaue.”’ 

Diviston B-@Mrs. P. E. Hammond, 127 North Union street, Burlington, 
Vt. Is intereSted in political and social questions, and desires to give her 
support to the right. 

Division D—A. A. Urcutt, 14 Sumner street, Rutland, Vt. 
the single tax, but nceds to be brought out. 

Division E—Ario V. Beers, 239 Loomis street, Burlington, Vt. 
democratic lawyer who is against the tariff. 

Divisions F. G, and M—Kev. HKimer E. Willey, 3510 Harper atreet, 
St. Loule, Mo., in a letter to the Post-Dispatch, 8t. Louis, August 11, 
regrets the fact ‘that less than one-eightl: of tho wage-carnuers of St. Louis 
attend church, and asks the following queations: Ist. Is it true that non- 
attendance at. religious services is on the increase among the laboring 
class? Ifso, why? 24. What objection, if any, would an employee have 
to attending a church tha’ his employer attended and helped to support? 
3d. Do the wage-earners teliove that the churches of to-day are run ir the 
interest of capital and capitalists, and if so, what reason have they for such 
belief? The ethical side of the single tax should especially be touched 
upon in letters to Mr. Willey. 


therefore, C 
whether they 


Is inclined to 


Young 


Divisions H and J—Mra. Mary T. Lathrop, Jackson, Mich. A prominent 


W.C. T. U. wor'ser, and is interested in other reforms which bear uroa 
the temperance questlon. 

Divisions I and N.—S. W. Chapman, Elgin, Ills. Influential Democrat. 
Knows but little of the single taz, but is unprejudiced. 

Division K.—G. R. Hatcher, 16 McCallie avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., has 
recently heard of the single tax and {s much interested. 

Divisions L and O.—Rev. F. O. Heilman, pastor Hennepiu avenue M. 8. 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Holman kaows but little of, but might 
be interested the single tax, and, from his position, could do much 
service. 

_New York, | 


0. Box Ait. _ Marian Dana Mact DANIEL — 
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ws OF THE WEEK. 
DOMESTIC, 
Tracy City, Tenu., took nearly 400 convict miners from . 
oal and Jron Company ’s nines and stockade, sent them by 


' rail to prison and burned the stockade, after having carefully taken tog: 


safe place the moveable property of the company. At Inman 222 convicts 
were taken from the mines in the same way, but the stockade was not 
burned, as to burn it would have been to deetroy a neighboring railway 
bridge. The companies have appealed to the Governor. 

, About 400 of the Erie, tbe Lehigh Valley, and the Buffalo Creek switch- 
men, in the prs at Buffalo, have struck for a reduction of houra from 
twelve or more to ten, and the burning of many freight carsis charged upon 
the strikers, though they say that it is probably the work of tramps. 

A railway train brougat from San Frarcisco $20,000,000 in gold coin to _ 
the New York sub treasury. This js the largest transfer of coun ever made 
in the United States. 

FOREIGN, 

The Britgh Tory Cabinet has resigned upon a vote of want of confidence, 
carried by a majority of forty, and the Queen has asked Mr. Gladstone 
form a Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone will be First Lord of the Treasury and 
Lord Privy Seal. Lord Brassey will be Viceroy for Ireland. 

Arab slave catchers in the Congo Free State are reported as in rebellio 
against the attempt of the whites to suppress the slave trade. 

Cholera {s spreading iu tho East, and westward. It has greatly increased 
in Asia Minor, - 

It is revert from Paris that the diflicultles of long: distance telephoning 
have been oWrcome, and that tt will shortly be possible to telephone 
from New York to the great European cities. - 

United. States Consul Ryder, at Ccpenhugen, confesses that he has 
swindled many persons, and fnduced his wile to commit perjury in bis 


# defense. 












































































LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. : 
-———Captain John Codman writes from Sodus Springs, Idaho: I read in : 
the New York World that my old friend, Watson R. Gperry, hes been : 
rewarded for turning his coat, by the diplomatic position of Minister to 
Persia. Ido not deny that a man has aright to turn hiscoat. Perhaps — 
Sperry thouwht it really looked better on the wrong than on the right side, - 
but when be first tried it on that way it must have pinched him awfully. - 
The Free Trade Clab, of New York, was inaugurated at the time tfist Mr. 
Sperry was managing editor of the Evening Post, and he was one of its 
most enthusiastic supporters. All at once there came a business opening 
for him in the editorship of the Wilmington (Del.) News, but in order to be 
availed of it required an entire change of politics. Mc. Sperry may possibly 
have, since he assumed the chair, been realiy converted to the Republi-  «_. 
can faith, bat he must have needed a great deal of schooling. True, we | 
read of sudden conversions, but I hardly think that Sperry's was one of 
them. 

Some yeas ago, at a dinner of the Brooklyn Reform Club, Mr. Beecher 
introdaced David A. Wells after this line: ‘At the last dinner you | 
Metened to the address of Mr. Kelly, the great advocate of protection, from 
Pennsylvania; and be told you how he had formerly been a free trader, . 
whereas he is now a protectionist. Now, to-night, you will hear Mr. Wells, 
who was once a protectionist, but fe now a free trader. These two 
distinguished gentlemen have met half way ; that is to say, Wells, in gcing 
up, has met Kelly coming down.” If Soerry met any converted Repub- 
lican on his way up, bis own descent was so rapid that he could not have __ 
recognized him. ce 

——J.H. Sheets writes from Hartford, Minn.:—Minnesota is usually 
included among the states in which jand values are assessed separate from 
improvements thereon, and Mr. Buell, in his article on ‘Equitable Taza- 
tion,” assumes thisto be true. But ander our laws itis true only ina ⸗ 
modified degree. In villages, and probably in cities aleo, where improve- 
ments consist almost entirely of structures, the assessment of site value and 
improvement value approximates to the single tax idea; but in the assess- 
ments of farm property, the figures of the state auditor’s report are mis- 
leading. ‘‘Stractares’’ are only a part of iwprovements on agricultural - 
land, and in spateely settled districts, like the one in which I live, only a 
small proportion. I find that in my county (Todd) good unimproved land 
is valued at three dollars an acre, and in the assessment of farms 
two dollars an acre is added for all lande in cultivation. The 
law does not provide for the separate asscesmont of “land” _ 
and “improvements,” but “Jand” and “structures” thereon. 
Thus the farmer who owns 160 acres of land, all under cultivation, paysan 
asseasment of $500, while the owner of an equally valuable quarter-section _ 
of uuimproved land pays taxes on $480. The exemption from taxation on 
the frontier farmer's unpainted, unplastered house and log barn or “‘ dug- 

out’? cannot be made to appear as a great relief. In all discussions of the 
single tax among the farmers of Minnesota, it will be well to keep this fact _ 
in mind when resort is had to statistics to prove the benefits of the single — 


| LABOR PRODUCES NOTHING. __ 
{Of the book of the English Liberty and Property Defence League, ‘ * Prop- 
— caer ace Personal. Rights Journal 





































— uu Wt thins the aren — — — have 
serve < ndwork o y. let us have 
jous nonsense about “Thou shalt not steal.” “If you 

preaches ; bat no flogges and preachee 


Sen. 
Te that “labor produces nothing,” is to that wealth would 
site cite now were labor sot exortod. Dees Me. 
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shee preperty rights are defended, landowners may well exclaim: ‘Save 











4 TRUE INDICTMENT. 


Mo Springfield Republican calls attention to the fact that Andrew 
| @areecio bas “nad other ways of building himeclf up fo riches at the 

















‘This is awncthod of eciting wealthy atthe ee of others, not unknown 
{2 many avotber arcat fortune accumulated 4 fa this country in the last 
twenty years. As we have before remarked, you canncl examine closely into 
the magnus by which there undue — wealth weve made, without 


































omapete with Carnegic and the favored ones in their ness, 

crashed in Goauciai rain—will be spent in a praiseworthy way, 
pocerd with the principles of “‘the gospel of wealth.” Bat that 
wufertanatcly cannot right any injustice done ia the way of its acqutre- 
gaet. What we noed to-day is less preaching of the gospel of bh how to dis- 
“pose of large accumulations of proporty, sad the application of more 
“ee im the acgeirement of huge tortunes.. 


























LET THE REPUBLICANS CIRCULATE IT. 
San Francisco Star. 

The Call has discovered how to vanquish free trade. In an article con- 
taining rather more than the usual number of lies to tho line, it says: “The 
circulation of Henry Goorge’s, argument wi!l help the Republican more 
than the Democratic party.’’ 

This was sald with reference to the Congressional Record extra containing 
Henry George's “Protection or Free Trade ?’ and yet there is no intimation 
that the Call is largely engaged in distributing that Republican vote marine. 
document. 







eS QRGANIZED REBELLION AGAINST GOD. 
Semen B. ‘Weaver. 

























‘t appropriate to: iteclf the whole plaxet apon which it lives, in 
Senna of al) who are to come after them? Is it any wonder that we hear of 
conflicts between capital and labor—of conflicts between those who have 
gppropriated he earth and those who have been excluded from its occa- 
gency and ite biccsinge? * * * The child who is born while we are pen- 
wing these thoughts, comes into this world clothed with all the nataral 
‘sights which Adam posecased when ho was the sole inhabitant of the earth. 
Liberty to occapy the soll in his own right, to till it unmolested as soon as 
- pe bas the strength to do 20, and to live upon the fraite of his toil without 
| paging tribute to any other creature, are among the most sacred and essen- 








THE BURNING PROBLEM. 
Greymouth (N. Z.) Argus. 


The land question is destined to become the burning problem of tec >, 
thanks to Henry George's great work, ‘Progress and Poverty.” ~ The 
storming of the old order of things may come even very much sooner 
than any of usat present dream of. The electric light of knowledge and 
intelligence has been tarned on, and observation, refiection and conviction 
must inevitably solve the protiem. A few days ago we received a brochure _ 
entitled Tho Law of Gavelkind ve. State Nationalization of Land,” being 
& reply to Henry George and Wallace. The author ts Mr. Coleman Phillips, 
a landowner of some sort in the Walrarapa, and comewhat — to deal- — 
ing with large subjects. a 

PROTECTED AMERICAN SNAKES. , F 
New York Times. 

Among the stecrage passengers of the steamship Aurania who were 
landed yesterday on Ellis Island was Robert Lewis, a middle-aged English- 
man. He was accompanied by his wife, and bad with bim four large 
snakes of theboa constrictor species. Lewis explained that he wasapro- 
fessional enake-charmer, and eaid he bad brought the reptiles with him for 
exhibition purposes. Much to his disappointment he learned that he would _ 
bave to pay an import duty upon the enakes. As he did-not have the neces- © 
sary amount of money, the snakes were held by the customs officers. 


* — THE POLICY OF NEGATION. 


In his address before the Ann Arbor students Governor McKia! 
declared that the Democratic party's policy was one of negation. To the 
unthinking this may appear a serious political defect, but if by “‘ negation”. 
the major referred to the repesling of tariff and kindred laws the Democ 
racy cap afford to glory inthe accusation. The primary causes of politi- 
cal and commercial crises bave a'most invariably consisted of « super- 
abundance of laws, not a lack of them. To the expungement of classand — 
_Sumptuary legislation from the statute books, before attempting to build 
| anew, the Demooratic party is commited by tradition and principle. It . 

‘may be a policy of negation, but it is the only one through which the poo 
See — have been — we the paternalism of 


































THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 


in a romarkab'y interesting articlo in the New York Sac, showing that 
Gall in the price of silver relatively to that of gold is due not to demone- 
Geation of silver, but to the fact that the supply of silver has nearly 
@oubled while that of gold has been stationary, Matthew Marshall makes 
this Winstratios of the operation of the law of sapply aad demand when 
pot interfered with by atetate law : 

Bow closely tradesmon who deal in milk, batter, . groceries * 
eg ences of dy and gvcra nett to Pagnat tae parce 
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PERSONAL. 
Albert N. Whittington, member of the Kansas Legislature for the Ninety- 
inth Representative District, which comprises Lincoln county, was born 
in Newton county, Mo., January 16, 1855. In 1857 bis parents moved to 
Gentry county, in the same State, where the father died the same year, 
leaving the mother with four children. The parents had accumulated a 
pecuniary start in life for them, 
~- gmounting to about $4,000, but 
” this was nearly all lost by the 
mismanagement of adminis- 
trators, aggravated by the excit- 
fog times at the beginning of and 
Goring the war. In 1861, or 
1062, the widow married Louis 
Somers, of Page county, Iowa, 
and with them the subject of 
this eketch continued to live till 
he was about 16 years of age, 
being employed on the farm. 
— Up to this time he had been 
aont to school, but very little. 
He was not satisfied with that 
‘kind of life, and was somewhat 
ambitious to be educated. Ac- 
cordingly be struck out for him- 
self, with nothing of the world’s 
wealth but a scanty supply of clothing. Working asa farm hand to earn 
. hale way, avd attending school as he could, he took a common school course, 
and the first year of the college course at College Springs, Iowa. In 1880 
he was married to Miss Lewis, and settled at Brookville, Saline County, 
~Kan., in the employ of the Union Pacific Railway Company, and continued 
to work for that company till in August, 1885, when be took charge of the 
Brookville post office, being appointed postmaster under the Cleveland 
admivistration. 
~ . ‘He never took any particular interest in political questions till the time of 
the commotion rateed by President Cleveland’s great tariff message, but 
_ from that time he has taken a deep interest in politico-economic subjects. 
In 1888 he traded for a small farm near the town of Lincolp, the county 
seat of Lincoln county, and soon afterwards moved to it with his family 
and still resides there. During the next year the organization of the 
. farmers began to be something of a movement, and Mr. Whittington joined 
the Allisnce. He was very soon recognized by the members in his vicinity 
as an active and useful member, and when the present Congresemez from 
the Sixth District, Hon. William Baker was elevated from the office of 
county lecturer to be the Alliance nominee for Congress, Mr. Whittington 
was chosen to fill the place made vacant. There were then about seventy- 
five local Alliances in Lincoln county, and he started to make the rounds 
among them, delivering a lecture each evening. Before ho had visited balf 
of the Alliances their county convention was held, and he was nominated 
as their candidate for Representative in the Legislature. He was elected 
by a majority of over 400, the total vote being only about 2,200. Two years 
previous the Republican majority was about as large. 

In the Legislature Representative Whittington took a leading part and 
commanded respect in a high degree. He served on several committees, 
but was most prominent as Chairman of the committee to investigate 
charges of misdemeanors in office, preferred against Theo. Botki, Judge 

ot the Thirty-second Judicial District. He afterwards served as Chairman 
of the Board of Managers conducting the case of the State against Judge 
Botkin before the Senate, sitting as a Cuurt of Impeachment. . 

On the 10th of February, of the present year, at a delegate convention of 
the Alliances of the Sixth Congressional District, he was chosen District 
Lecturer, and is now engaged in the discharge of that duty. His district 
comprises twenty-two counties. 

Mr. Whittington possesses thoee rare traits of character that place some 
men at a great disadvantage in the scrambling business affairs of life, and 
are yet the most highly to be prised in public men. He can hardly be in- 
duced to contend for his just dues in a business matter, but is amply 
combative when it comes to the discussion of a matter of principle, and 
his tepacity to what he belteves to be right is hard indeed to resist. After 
he was nominated for Representative, he was warned to touch lightly 

- on the tariff question, and reminded that bis county had voted by a very 
large majority in favor of protection only two years before. He declared 
he had not deceived anybody to get the nomination, and didn’t propose 
to. modify his course to curry favor with anybody, and went on with his 
war on the tariff, giving only passing attention to other questions. He isa 
natural leader among men in public affairs when there are subjects to be 
dealt with that appeal to a high sense of honor and justice, and bis moral 
courage is a sufficient support. 














that he is one of the very few men in office whoare, in the words of Thomas 
Paine, ** honest enough to be bold, and bold enough to be honest ;’’ and 
that as a single tax free trader he is doing a work that will make the 
world better by bis having lived in it. 
Thomas Williamezon, principal of Williamson Classical School, Lexington, 
Va., says of Henry George: “The pbilologist may, ftom the derivation of 
‘Mr. George's name, recollect the fundamental maxim of the new political 
economy. George in Greek is derived from the word for earth or land 
and the word for work—a combination of land and labor. Mr. George’s 
concise definition of wealth is tbe product of labor applied to land. So 
our 8t. George’s name is an epitome of his philosophy.” 
Montague R. Leverson, Ph.D., who volunteered and served as leading 
- gounsel for the single tax commissioners, of Hyattsville, Md., in the law 
ruit which has just been decided in their favor,.mainly upon the grounds 
advanced by him, was formerly s practitioner at the bar of: the District of 











. Is now enjoyi 


’ James 8. Ha 








Hie friend, William A. Garretson, who supplies this sketch, says of him, 


Columbia, and later st the Ban, Francioco ber. He studied law in London, 
: : 3 000 " Standard.” 





ate friends, and it was at bis side that Dr. Leverson pur- 
in political economy. The services of Dr. Leverson in the — 
it are well appreciated by the single tax men of Hyatteville, _ 
as s his gener@ity in contributing them freely to the cause to which he fs 
devoted. He iB spending the summer at Merriewold Park. 
Chas. O’Copp@r Hennesay, city editor of the New York Daily News, who 
richly-earned vacation on the other side of the Atlantic, 
a diecriminating and Interesting biographical eketch by 
nd, which, together with a speaking “‘ haif-tone”’ portrait, 
appears in the: Weekly Journalist. Mr. Hennessy bas a state reputation as 
& promoter of co-operative building associations. He ts also widely known 
as an adyocate of the single tax, the importance of which to building asso-. 
c‘ations he was the first to present. 


ANOTHER CRY FUR THE SINGLE TAN. 
Mascoutah (111.) Herald. 

If the single tax system should be adopted, we would not now hearof 
halt as many complaints about the unjust taxation of persona) property... 
Take for instance East St. Louts this year. The assessor there bas returned 
as money loaned out by its people the small sum of §300. There is to-day 
800,000 loaned out by the citizens of East St. Louis. Therefore, we say, it 
would be a blessing to the people if nothing was taxed but land. Let. per- 
sonal property go untaxed, and the question of equatization of taxation 
will be soived. 
















is the aubject, 












f THE MORBID MONOPOLIES. 
Springfield (Ao.) People’s Voice. ‘ 
Land monopoly and land monopoly alone, drives the poor of Kasope 
across the sea in the hope to findin ‘free America easy access to land.” 
And the aristocrat of Europe has come to our shores as well as the 
honest poor, and has laid bis fatal band upon American soll to the extent 
of millions of acres, and is prepared, whenever the emergency comes, to. 
introduce the scenes of Ireland. Landlordism, whether of foreign or 

domestic origin, ‘‘ must go.” 


HONESTLY ENFORCING THE LAW. 
New York Sun. 


A Cavadian custome officer distinguished himself s fewdays ago by 
asecesing & Buffalo Sunday-school picnic party 90.60 0n icecream, wht 
they took over into Canada as a part of their lunch. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES, 4 

Dp is a weekly paper of sixteen pages, and Is the toads : 
free trade periodical of the world. Its subscription price fs 
$8.00 a year, payable in advance. 

Standard usion List for 1892.—To introduce Tus Stanpaxp to new © 
readers, the publisher will receive, from persons not already subscribers,. 
subscriptions for 18992 at Afty cents. This offer is not for one year, but for the 
period from date of receipt of subscription to the last iarue of 1892. 

Payment for The Standard.—All checks and post office orders should be 
drawn simply to the order of Tus Stanpagp. In remitting tn postage 
stamps, ones and twos are preferred to those of larger denomination. 
By complying strictly with this request, correspondents wili save the pub- 
lisher much trouble. 

Bzpiration.—The date or number opposite your name on your paper shows 
the issue to which your subscription is paid. A change tn date ts an Indi- 
cation that money for renewal of subscription has been duly received. 

New Subscriptions.—The receipt by a new subscriber of his paper is an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of his subscription at this office. 

Always give the name of the post office to which your paper is sent. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless this ts done. 

Communications.— All communications for publication should be addreased 

oEditor of Tue StanvaRD. Business letters should be invarlably addressed: 
to Taz STANDARD, 42 University Place, New York, N. Y. < 
CIRCULATION OF ‘THE STANDARD.” 
tions received this week.........ceccen- 
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TOTAL PAID CIRCULATION. . 6,344 
Persons, not now subscribers, who receive ‘this Issue of Tus Sranpaap,. 
and wish to subscribe for the year 1892, for fifty cents, may do ao by for- - 
warding the money to Tau StanDARD, 42 University place, New York City... 
The paper will be sent for four weeks on trial to any address for ten 
cents. 


PRICES FOR AD ADVERTISING. 
ON INSIDE PAGES. 
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13 INCH, 2 INSERTIONS ... $1.00 1 INCH, 2 INSERTIONS. ... $1.7 
RATES FOR TIME CONTRACTS, 
84 CENTs PER INCH. 6 CENTS PER AGATE LINE. 

‘Al Inch = 14 Agate Lines.) 
Rates on Front Page, 14 cents per Agate Line. 
Rates on Rear Page, 10 cents per Agate Line (space all inken t 
September 30th, 1802. | 

Reading Notices, 25 cents per Line Nonpareil. 
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cont ef $200.00 net. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 
FOR THE SUMMER TABLE. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN, 


St fc usmecosssary to dilate upon the trials of 
the housekeeper in summer. Those of us who 


have families to cater for know them only too | 


well, while those who have no such duties would 
‘gather forget or igsore them. Tae woman who 
van concoct or adapt a new dish that shall be 
 putritions, and at the same time pleasing, sad as 


t may ecm, is apt to be better appreciated than. 


o one who can render Decthovea or Liszt, never 
we Charming)s. 
‘mentally make my beat bow. 
AL, for one, find soups (at ieast occasionally), as 
' @Gesirable in sammoer as in winter; but they must 
@ifer widely in Savor and construction. A de- 
Zightial soup for a day when the mercury doesn’t 
seem to know when to stop risiog, is made as 
follows: Make two quarts of beef broth with two 
aguarts of water and the ordinary meat soup 
wagetables, simmering it for four hours the day 
before. The next day, take off the fat, and briog 
A to a boil. Meantime, beat two eggs very 
‘@horonghly, adding a teaspoonfal of lemon juice; 
“pour the bot consom=m¢ very slowly into this, 
eating all the time. Serve at once, without re- 
. Sarmlng to the fire. 
 Atemay be objected that soups are troublesome, 
- Patthe old adage “‘No gams without psins"’ is 
@ever more trac than when applied to bouse- 
beeping. One can not live without bread, which 
must be baked twice a week in summer, and on 
these day< i: is almost no trouble to make stock 


- gulicient to last two or threc cays. People of 


‘moderate sucans who do not servc course dinners 
will find it a nice change occasionally to make 


— Ahe moaꝑ the principal part of the dinner, merely 


. @@dingeome cold meat with raw tomatoes or a 
aaload, with a desvert of frait.. 
‘Cooking homilies are too often discouraging to 
- young housewives, who focl that they are expected 
‘$0 attempt the impossibic, and instead of being 
_Ieelps they become hin-trances. In these talks 
‘whh the readers of Tar Sraxpaun new dishes 
will from time to time be discussed, which, either 
fom the exponer or troubleattending their manu- 
_ facture, are not intended to form part of the daily 
bin of fare. Every woman, however, likes to have 
at ber command certain unusual dishes which 
- gee may bring forth upon certain occasions. 
-. Corn soup is very nice, and for those who have 
‘thelr own gardens, avery cheap soup. Takoa 
eaficlont number of ears of corn to make a piut 
of grated corn, aud grate off the keracis with a 
woaree grater; boll the cobs in three pints of 
‘water for half an bour; remove them, put in the 
orn, and let it boll twenty minutes; then press 
- Shrough acieve, aud retura to the fire while you 
gab togetbor a tablespoonfal of buttcr with two 
even tablespoonsfal of four, stir this into the soup, 
284 one pint of boiling milk, scason to taste, and 
 gerveatonce. This soup ic increased in richness 
bby ating veal or chicken stock instead of water, 
aad if you bave the bones of roast veal or chicken 
itisall very well todo so, by using cream iastead 
of milk or by adding at the last the beaten yoiks 
eftqwo egee. It is, however, very good in its 
| plalncst and least expensive form. Cayenne and 
thin wafer crackers are passed with it instead of 
Acold tonguc is a good standby in Summer. 
Cat in wery thin slices, each overlapping the 
ather, on a larce platter, with a Tartare sauce in 
the centre, garnished about the edge with pink 
button rediches or Mastartiuam blossoms, or 


wery poctrs of a supper dich forahotday. As 
2 Tartare sauce is one of the best dressings for 
eld meats, it may be well to say that it is made 
by adding a tablespoonfal of capers, one minced 
ghera 2 and three minced olives toa half pint of 
Mayonnaise, which was treated of in the article 
on salads. A twenty-five cent bottle of capers 
will last a family cf six for sauces and salads for 
aix months, and are therefore nul costly. “lives 
are not strictly neceesary in a Tartare sauce ; you 
may use shallots or young onions instead, or it |. 
may be made with three tablespoonsfal of finely 
guinced gberkins alone. 

‘The tintest bits of cold tongue can be used. 

eee Sener nbbod to aasiad Se mont oxceliont. 


To the woman who can do both, 


THE STANDARD. 


{tongue that will not make nice silces ; to each 


half pint of the tongue add the beaten yolks of 
two eggs and a little mustard and cayenne; stir 
over the fre until the eggs are cooked, and 
epread on buttered toast. Minced bam used in 
this way makes a good hot-weather breakfast 
relich. 

While speaking of sauces for cold or boiled 
meats, I must not forget the following: Mash the 
yolk of a hard boiled egg smooth with a teaspoon- 
fal each of lemon juice and browned flour and 
balf a teaspoonful of curry powder; add a 
tabicspoopfal of Chill sauce, the grated rind of 
balf a lemon, a teaspoonfal of butter and a gill 
of gravy. Stir over the Gre until quite brown and 
thick, seasoning with salt, pepper and mace. One 


; | of the famous dishes of a certain New York club 


is nothing more than broiled birds or grilled 
bones, laid on toast spread with this sauce. The 
hot plates upon which they are served are rubbed 
with a cat onion, and a glass of wine is used in 
making the sauce. 

A beef’s beart costs ten cents ; corned it makes 
a valuable addition to the summer larder. Wash 
it well to {ree it from clotted blood, trim out the 
large muscles and rab thoroughly with salt. 
Make a brine strong enough to float an egg and 
put the heart in for two deys. Wash qell, put 
over in plenty of cold water and simmer slowly 
for three hours. Ap hour before it is done, add a 
email onion stack with several cloves, a bay lect 
and a bit of mace. Let it cool in the water. 
Slice very thin, garnish with cresees, and with 
eliced raw tomatoes it makes a most tempting and 
wholesome supper. Either of the above sauces 
may be served with it. 

A calf’s heart, boiled without corning, and 
sliced very thin when cold, is nice with currant 
or any sour jelly, or spiced fruit as an accom- 
paniment. For a breakfast dish hash it in small 
pieces, but not too fine; make a broen sauce 
with butter, browned t!our and water, or, better 
still, gravy or stock; season :: nicely and spread 
over buttered toast. Eggs poached in a thin 
gravy accompany this dish delightfully. 

Johupy cakes, the real Rhode Island Johnny 
cakes, aro a tasteful addition to a summer break 
fast, lunch or supper table. For a family of six 
take seven heaping fron tablespoonsful of corn 
meal; throw in a teaspoonful of nalt and pour 
over boiling water, stirring meanwhile until the 
mixture is of a consistency that can be molded 
and patted into small round cakes, balf an iuch 
thick. Pat a plece ot lard or dripping half as 
large as an egg into a pan, and when very hot lay 
in the cakes, but transfer the pan at once toa 
more moderate fire, as they require to cook rather 
slowly. When a golden brown on both sides, set 
the pan in tbe oven for a few minutes. Serve 
very hot on very hot plates. Try them with 
broiled ham. 


UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


PARAGRAPHS. 
When you come right down to the facts in the 
case, it’s the loose-fitting straw hat that shows 


| which way the wind blows.—Texas Siftings. 


Jinks: “Boarding in the country, now, eh? 
What do you do with yourself evenings?” 
Winks: “Some nights I sit outdoors to keep cool, 
and other nighta I go to bed to keep warm.” — 
New York Weekly. 


Miss Athenia Hubbs (of Boston): ‘Here is an 
advertis:ment: ‘Wanted—a literary man of fine 
culture, and high attainments, to go to St. Louis.’ 
I wonder what they want of him?” Mrs. Hubbe: 
“* } presume they wish to see one."’—Puck. ; 

Teacher (illustrating angles): The original in- 
habitants of New York lived along the rivers, and 
laid out the first streets at right angles to the 
water fronts. Do you understand that?” Papil: 
“*Yes’m.”” Teacher: “‘ But the water fronts were 
not parallel. They met at a point forming an 
acute angle. Do you understand that?” Pupil : 
“Yes'm.” Teacher: ‘Now, what was the result 
when all these streets fiually met ’”’ Pupil: “New 
York.”—Good News. 

J go for all sharing the privileges of the govern- 
ment who assist in bearing its burdens, by no 
‘means excluding women.—Abraham Lincolp. 


Tbe late Baron de Rothschild once took a cab to 


his offices, and, on alightinz, tendered the proper 
fare. The cabman received it, bat kept his hand 


lopen, and looked at. the monoy significantly, 
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which caused the Baron to inquire whether it was 
not right. Oh, yes,’’ replied the cabman, “ it’s 
quite right ; but your eons usually give me double.’, 
“‘ They do, do they?’’ was the Baron’sreply. 
6 Well, they have a rich father, and can — It; soe 
I bave not.’’—London Society. : 


Mrs. Manchattan (speaking to a youug widow 
from Chicago) : “Your mamma is tealy remark- 
able for her poise, Mrs. Livewait.”” Mrs. Live- 
wait: “Oh, thanks. Yes, mamma is ng slouch at. 
pastry. Her minces and femons are rely: de- 
liclous.’’—Yenowinne’s News. 


‘*Were yon at the seashore last summer, 
Polly 2” ‘Only for aday.”” “Did you bathe?” 
“No; somebody else was using the ocean when: 
wo were there.’’—Harper’s Bazar. su, eh 

Cholly (recounting his experience): WVeally, 
that girl is awfully clevah, y’ know. Why-aw- | 
before I could-aw-get my mind made up to pwo- 
pose, y’ know, she had aw-alweady declined me.” 
—New York Herald. 


““Spengle declined absolutely the — 
for the prosldoncy.“ ‘‘Why?” ‘*He said he 
bad started in life asa messonger boy, aud be- 
came confirmed in habits then formed. He can’t 
rap.""—Boston Post. 


- “Do you think those shoes are worth mend- 
ing?” ‘Vell, yes, if I sole and heel tem and put 
new uppers on tem. The — are still goot. : 
—Leather Dealer. 


“This won't do!” exclaimed Mr. Scadds, as. 
he held up his son’s heavy tailor bill. ‘Bat it is 
due, father,’’ replied the unhappy youth. —Saith, 
Gray & Co.'s Monthly. 


‘¢ What do you ask for this article?’ asked a 
gentleman of a pretty shop girl. ‘* Fifteen shill- 
tags, sir.’ ‘‘ Aren’t you a little dear?” eald he. | 
“‘ Well,”’ she replied, blushingly, “all the yonng 
men tell me so.""—The .F. tna. 


Jeeson: “Did you ever see @ man rob him- 
self?’’ Gason: ‘‘ No. Did you?’ Jecson: ‘ Yes; 
{ jas‘ saw a butcher steel his knife before cutting, 


asteak.’’—Comic. 
ö—— 


HYMN OF FREEDOM: . 
Emerson. 


God sald, [ am tired of kings, 

I euffer them no more; 

Up to my ear the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


Think ye I made this ball 

A field of havoc and war, Be 
Where tyrants great and tyrants emall: 
Might harry the weak and poor 


My angel—bis name is Freedom 
Choose him to be your king; . 
He shall cut pathways cast and 
And fend you with his wing. 


I will divide my goods ; 
Call in the wretch and slave 
None shall rule but the humbi 
And none but toil shall hav 


I will have. never a noble, 

No lineage counted great; — 

Fishers and choppers and. ploughmen' 
Shall constitute a state. 


Aad ye shall succour men ; 

*Tis nobleness to serve ; 
Help them who cannot help agai: 
Beware from right to swerve. 


I break your bonds and mastershi 
And I unchain the slave ; 


As wind and wandering wav a 


I cause from every creature 
His proper good to flow ; 
As wuch as he is and doeth 
So much he shall bestow. 


But, laying hands on another. 
To coin his labor and sweat, 
He goes in pawn to his victi 
For eternal years in debt. 


To-day unbind the captive, 
So only are ye unbound ; 

Lift up a people from the dust 
Tramp of their rescue, sound ! 


Pay ransom to the owner, 


Who is the owner? The slave 
And over was. Fey him. 
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THE DEVIL TO PAY. 

Lewis Freeland in Tax Staxpdand, Dee, 31, 1887. : 

The king was puzzied, for bis treasury was 
empty, and he knew not how to fill it. While he 
pondered this mighty question of state, the devil 
came to him, not in a dream, but in sober carn- 
est. And the eevt, as is his habit, went at once 
to business. 

“You are in trouble, sir,” said he to the king; 
“shall I hep you out of it 1” 


“No, thank you,’’ replied the king, “you 


charge too much for your help. 1 do not forget 


that my fachor is still working out s debt 


to you which was beyond all proportion to your 
service.’’ 
"Yes," said the dev'l, “I did charge the old 
man about all the traffic would bear; but I have 
- teled to be considerate, and although he is still 
“working out the debt, let me assure you that his 
position is the most comfortable, in Winter, in 
all my dominions. But that is beside the ques- 
tion. Your treasury is empty, and I can fill it. 
I will make no conditions. You may command 
me freely. What say you *’’ 
- 6 And has the devil turned saint ” the king 
inquired. 
“Not by a long shot. I shall get my pay; 
though not from you, from your subjects.” 
‘* My subjects be ——.”’ 
- “Gtop!” interrupted the devil, “that sentt- 
ment is not original with you. It isthe motto of 
. my kingdom, and I won’t permit it to be appro- 
_prtated with impunity. Come, what do you say ; 
shall I tell you how to fill your treasury ?”’ 
‘\ Yes,” the king whispered. 
» “Then, listen. All your subjects have plenty, 
have they not?’ 
_ “They have. Thereis nota poor manin my 


ie Ikingdom except myself.” 


“How do they get it?” 
. “They work for it.” 

_..‘¢ Why do you allow them to work »”’ 
‘ “Jt ts the command of God ?—— 

Ú«“glleneo !”’ the devil screamed, his face purple 
-with rage and bis tall lashing the floor of the pal- 


aoso till the air was laden with sparks. 


Well, then,” gasped the frightened king, 

‘‘ they would starve if I stopped them, and what 
good would that do me?” 

‘It would do you no good if they starved,” 
the devil answered, as he gathered his tail under 
his left arm and opened the window to let out 
the stifing fames. But it would do you some 
good to charge them for working, wouldn’t it? 
They would pay rather than starve, eh” 

‘‘Good idea !” exclaimed the king. 

“T thought so,” said the devil. ‘* Now, sup- 
pose yuu issue a proclamation that noone may 
work without a royal charter.’’ 

‘*Yea,’’ the king interrupted, impatiently. 

‘*And then suppose you sell charters to one 
. Man to work fn a certaia cerritory and to another 
man to work in another territory, and so on.”’ 

“ Yes.”* 

** And suppose you allow the owners of these 
charters to farm out the privileges under them.”’ 

‘6 Yes.” 

‘* And suppose you issue no charters at all for 
some of the best territory; don’t you see that you 
will get a lot wf ready money from the sale of 
- charters, and have a permanent income from the 

- territory reserved, and be favored with a wealthy 
leisure class, in whose society you may enjoy 
yourself?” 

‘¢Capital,”’ exclaimed the king, and before the 
word was out of his mouth the devil had. van- 
ished. 

The king lost no time. Having issued his 
proclamation forbidding his beloved subjects to 


weary themselves with work, he sent for his 


attorney-general, and ordared that fanctionary, 
on the basis of a vontingent fee, to draft a form 
of charter. It read in substance like this: Be it 
known that his pious and gracious majesty, Im- 
pecunions X, having from love of his faithfal 
subjects forbidden them to work without his 
command, does now, by these presents, confer 
upon his well-beloved Bylighote, lord of Towmay- 
tokahn Hill, his heirs and assigns forever, full 
power and authority to permit the gnod people of 
all that territory known as Quad, and bounded, 
etc., etc., etc., to work or not to work, as to him 
may seem best, and on such terms as to him may 
aseom just. Signed, sealed, etc., etc., etc. 


The proclamation caused an uproar among the 
» for the onedings season was. — opening 


“were made. 
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but when Lord Bylighote appeared bh his 
charter in Quad, quiet was restored an@iterms 
“Twill give so much a yea# to be 
allowed to work,” said one, and “I will give 
so much,” said another. And in this Way it 
went, until Lord Bylighote had arranged with all 
the peuple in his territory. And while ord By- 
lighote was adjusting things in Quad, Hird This 
and Lord That and Lord Tother were Ming the 
same in Quam and Qaim and Quril. d so it 
was that the king’s treasury was ful¥ffrom the 
sale of charters, and the lords, instead of work- 
ing as they used to do, lived on what the people 
paid them for the privilege of being allowed to 
work, while the attorney general’s contingent fee 
was big enough to make a shyster respectable. 
And between them, the king, the lords and the 
attorney general, enjoyed their leisure amaz- 
ingly. 

But as the king’s subjects increased, a great 
many could not buy the right to work, and had to 
hire themselves to those who could, and many of 
theee coald not find men to hire them, and many 
more found it easier to follow the example of the 
kingw and the lords and live on plunder than 
either to buy the right to work or to hire them- 
selves out. And it came to pass that there were 
paupers in the kingdom, which was something 
novel, since the king had theretofore been the 
only pauper; and there were criminals there, 
which was also novel, for when nobody had to 
pay to be allowed to work, and everybody got 
tich by working, no one ever thought of being a 
criminal. 

And so things went on for many and wany a 
year. The king was lazy and happy, for he had 
nothing to do and plenty toeat. The lorde were 
lazy and happy for the same reason. The people, 
though, were far from being lazy and happy; the 
beggars were lazy, but they went hungry; the 
criminals were neither lazy nor happy, and the 
people who worked had no time to be lazy, and 
after paying the lords forthe right to work had 
little left on which to be happy. 

In the course of time the king died and the 

lords died, but the charters lived, and new kings 
and new lords profited by them. . 
At last tho peope got so restless and made 
such grim threats that the lords were frightened, 
and when arebellion waz imminent the lords 
were on the poiat.of burning up their charters. 
But this did not meet the views of the devil, and 
he put it into the heads of the people who were 
paying for the right to work to buy the right of 
theie lords foralump sam. Of curse the lords 
were glad to compromise in this wag and it 
came about that each man who worke@in a cer- 
tain place bought the right of his lordto work 
there forever, him and his children er him, 
and to sell the right to others. It tal a good 
many yeara tocomplete this change biij when it 
was done the devil rubbed his hiiids and 
switched his tall geutly, now this Pay and 
now that, saying: ‘‘Sarely the devil will be 
to pay 1”? 

And it was so. 

Some of the purchasers from the lords foun} 
that where they had the right to work they coul:l 
make a good deal with only a little effort, and 
others found that where they had tie right to 
work they could only makea little with great 
effort: and thus it happened that the first, and 
those who bought of them grew rich, and the 
others remained poor. Aud those that grew rich 
did just what the lords had done before them ; 
they sold permission to work to the poor who had 
no charters, and this proved so profitable that 
the; were able themselves to obcy the old procla- 
mation against working, and yet to live in great 
comfort. Like the lords from whom they had 
bought, they were lazy and happy. 

But the people were constantly begging to be 
allowed to work,and the morethey begged the less 


-attention was pald tothem. And when they did 


get a chance to work they were not allowed to 
recdive, no matter where they worked or how 
much they made, any more than the people who 
had charters to work in the very poorest places in 
the kingdom. And that was little enough, as 
everybody knew. 

Withal the people increased and multiplied, 
and to help them out of their trouble they in- 
vented great machines, which did marvelous 
work ; but neither the people nor the machines | 
could work without permission of a charter 
owner, and the more the people — and the 
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more marvelous their machines the more the 
charter owners charged them for the right to: 


work, until even the machines fell into the hands. 


of the few, aud the people could not make new 
ones, because charters to work had become so 
valuable that except in the very pvoorest places. 
only the few were able to buy the right to work, — 


and the poor were trying ty hire themselves out. — 


And so it appeared that, happen what might to — 
make work easier and more fruitful, the charter 
owners got all the bene&t. 

In these days a prophet arose who told the 
people that the charter owners had no right to 
forbid them to work nor any right to make them. 


pay for working. But the charter owners railed : 


at the prophet as a devil (the devil having put it 
into their heads to do su), saying, ‘“‘ Have we not 
bonght and paid for these charters ° "’ 


And then arose « priest who, secing how the —- 
and robbed by the = 


people were oppressed 
charters, denounced the charters and demanded 
that they be abolished; burt the devil ordered 
the priest to be put down, and he was put 
down. 

And yet every one marveled that there were so 
many pror and that the poor increased. Bat the 
priests taught that it waa not marvelous, for God 
willed it, whereat the devil again rubbed his © 
hands together and gently switched his tall, now — 
this way, now that, saying to himself, “It won't 
be long now until the devi) is to pay!”? And he 
was right. 

Pretty soon everything was in readiness, and. 
from advising king, and lord and charter owner, 
the devil tarned to advising the poor. 

‘See how the rich revel in the wealth you heave 
created!’? he satd to them. “ Why do you not — 
burn and murder and pillage? Is there no man- 
hood in you? Are you slaves ?’? 

But at first the people protested that they were 
opposed to murder and pillage, and asked why’ 
they should nut abolish the charters, as the pro- 
phet and priest advised, which would need neither 
murder nor pillage. 

‘* Away with your prophet and your priest !’’ 
shouted the devil. ‘‘ They are in league with the 
rich. Make no half-way measures! ' et therebe 
bo compromise ! Lay waste! Lay waste! See, 
I will set you an example,” and with that the 
devil touched the tip of his tail to the palace of a 
charter owner and iustantly it was ablaze; and 
then the devil’s scheme, so paticntly planned, 
culminated. Like rats from their holes rushed a 
million debased and desperate men. Half fam- 
isbed and all in rags, aiming at nothing and caring 
for nothing, spurred on by revenge, hitting right 
and left, burning, killing, plundering, they laid 
waste the land. 

The devil was indeed to pay ! 


@- 


FISHING FOR SPONGES, 
English Mechanic. 
The British consul, {n his report on the te 
of Tripoli, remarks that the sponge fishery on 
that coast is entirely in the hands of Greeks, and 
is carried on by means of numerous small craft, — 
employing about seven hundred men amongst 
them. The fishing takes place in the summer 
months only, and fs affected by machine boats | 
provided with proper diving apparatus, or by 
trawlers and harpoon boats. Last season there 
were twenty-one diving machines in use. These, 
as the divers have time to select and cat them, 
naturally secure the best sponges, but the trawl 
bets and harpoon boats, which can only fish in 
comparatively shallow waters, to a greater or less 
extent damage the sponges by tearing them from 
the bottom. The best sponges are found to the 
westward of Tripoli, the quality becoming in- 
fertor towards the east. The diving is dangerous 
owing to the presence of sharks and other acci- 
dents to be met with, such as remaining too long 
| under the water, or diviug beyond the proper ~ 
| limits, whick often exhausts the divers and proves. 
| fatal to them. 
— — — — 
MUNICIPAL LIGHTING. 
; George Edgar Frye. 
Sing a song of expense 
A city full of light, 
Four and twenty arc lamp: 
Burning all the night. — 
When the bills are opene 
The citizens will curse 
__ And think it is a dainty 
_ To rob the public purse. 
























































































































































































































































































































































ae us, and we were advancing in an irregular 
{ manner, every man taking care of himself. I 
| dropped bebind a stump that had been burned 


“Glass eye, I suppose,” aaid the reporter. 

Well, rather,” auswored the man; “did you 
over bear of # man's ancering any other kind out 

bis bend 2" 

“The raperter wasn't sare, but he thought that 


“uttesn dollars that eye cost me,"’ said the 
mans. “Big price’ aln'tit? *Twouldn’t be so 

‘bag chongh I eraan’t for the tariff” 
‘fe there a duty on glass eyes!” asked the 


peporter. 
 “Osrtate. Aint there aduty on overything 
thatamencan ue? Find me something that 
mobody warts avd its free. All the reat pcysa 
tax. These eyes pay 60 per cent.”” 
‘“VYoudont meanit:” 
Yes! idomean it. Sixty per cont. isthe rate. 
weed to be less, but McKiniey pat it ap to 60 


_ Why, I should think that a man who had lost 
‘(pn aye Was entitled to kind treatment from the 
gpoversment. He ought to be able to get a glass 
ep7e.as Cheap as it could be made anywhere in the 
warld. It asems to me that if an eye-maker 
anauld come to me—supposing that 1 was a Con- 
gresmman—and ask me to protect his goods from 
with the paaper-made glass eyes of 
the 14 World, I'd tell him to go to thunder. The 
tien of making a poor one-eyed man pay a tax of 
) per cent. for a glass ball to Gli up his empty 


envaléed look of gratitude for this speech. 


eno-cyed friend of minc cays about the tariff on 
eyes. Mo anya that be's investigated the thing 


— ‘He aays bo knows this to be a fact; 
‘ange that Mchinley told bim zo with bis own lips. 
“gays be, ‘lacked McKinley if he didn’t think 
it ean ontragoons thing to make us poor fellows 
pay adaty of 40 per cent. on our glass eyes just 
0 belp along some manufacturer with a pull.’ 
~ “To this, according to my friend, McKinley 
powered : “it ain’t the manufacturers that I’m 
‘Shlakiogof. My idea ts to make artificial eyes 
as dear that it won't be everybody that can 
afford to bay one. Why? Woy, so as to make 
pengle more carefal when they're driving nails, 
‘When they’re apiitting wood, when they're tend- 


‘When they're ont ganning, when they're talking 
politics with mon bigger than thomecives, when 
they're— 
5 Hold on,” says my friend, ‘don’t say any 
more, Mr. McKinley. I think I catch your mean- 
fag. You think that if cyes sold two for a quar. 
ter, and extra mice ones for 3220 cents, half the 
[people in the country would be wearing them. 
‘ou Want to make them so expensive that only 
ich people can afford to have them.’ 
‘“Jhat was just the idea, McKinley said. He 
eoulée’t have stated it more clearly if my friend 
ad allowed him to go on talking for a week. 
ls whole potion in putting on the tax was phil- 
auibrepic, be said. 
Now, what do you think of that?” asked 
the man who bad lost his eye, of The Times 


; think,” sald the reporter, “that in justice 
Major McKinley, that story ought to find its 
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watil but a shell of one side was standing. I was 
loading my gun and had the ramrod about half 
down, when I sawa grand pyrotechnic display 
and felt my arms straighten out. I lay un- 
conscious a few minutes, then got up and started 
to the rear. The fight was at its hottest and the 
bullets sounded like a swarm of bees. The hollow 


| | '| stump through which the ball came that struck 
fallen to ths pavement below and broken Into 


tme had been shot to pieces above me. The bullets 
were cutting the bushes al] around me like a 


mighty hall storm. It seemed impossible that 


any beman creature could stand upright a 
moment without being shot to fragments. I felt 
weak and sick and sat down on a bowlder and 
Watched the ballets ehip the rocks and tear the 
bushes, but that another of them would touch me 
never occurred tome. I believed that the ball 
went clear through my head, and laughed wher | 
recalled the epigram that when the brains were 
out the man would die. The roar of the guns and 
the cheers of the combatants sounded like the 
crash of worlds, but did not interest moe in the 
least. A tall sergeant near me was shot through 
the breast and fell across my feet, the blood 
spurting up from the wound like a tiny fountain, 
and I sat there watching it with an idle interest 
uotil [ again became unconscious. The ball had 
ee seraces Oy — the tlesue 
that covers the brain.” 


DOGGEREL VERSES, 

Wma. T. Croasdale. 
When dog-days come, with fervid: heat, 
Poor dozs who run about the street, 
From tull-dog big tofrieky pup, sist 
Must have their panting jaws tied up, 
Because, forsooth, men once believed 
That, when by scorching beat aggrieved, | 
The dogs few shady spote could find, 
They were to madness much inclined. 


Th’ belief’s among the things that were, 
Some of our sagest men aver; i. 
Bat still the laws remain the same, 
And muzzled brates our pity claim; _— 
And, trying vainly thirst to slake, 
Their mate eyes protest seem to make 
*Gainat wearing leather on their jaws, 
*Cause leather-heads make human laws. 


— — —— — 


A WOMAN SOLDIER. 
Figing Post, January 5-7, 1698-8. . 

Copensagex, Dec. 28.—An Amazone is lately 
discover'd here, being a Finland Genticwoman, 
who had been ill us’d by ber Relations; and put- 
ting ber eelf in Man's Apparel, serv’d 6 years asa 
Mariner under John du Bart, and quitting his 
Service, Listed her self into our marine, where she 
hath serv’d the King of Denmark 5 years, and 
been in England, Holland, and the East Indies. 
At last she engaged with a Captain as his Man, 
fuund means to Rob him of 500 Rix dollars, and 
afterwards put herself into Woman's Habit, but a 
Great Reward being proffer'd, she was discover'd 
fn three days, put in Prison, and most of tho 


, | money found about her; belug Sentenc’d to Run 


the Gantiot, and thereupon afraid of having her 
Sex discover'd, she desired to speak with her Cap. 
tain, and ciscover’d all to him; whereupon he 
acquainted the King with it, which was so pleas. 
ing to his Majesty that he order'd her to be brought 
before him in Mans Apparel, set her at Liberty, 
and sent her in a Coach to the Houses of all the 
Foreign Ambassadors. After which, the Queen 
gave a Rich Suit of Cloaths, and the Ambassador 
of Sweden is to Send her home to her Relations 
with a handsome Present of Money, she being one 
of bis Masters Subjects." 
— — 

THE ONLY REMEDY. 
San Francisco (Cal.) Voice of Labor. 

There is but one way tc avoid a revolution 
which now scoms inevitable. Throw open the 
land to the people and relieve the labor market. 
* ¢ * The labor market would be relieved and 
monopoly would be at an end, for if a mechanic 
did not wish to work for wages offered him, he 
could soon become possessed of 8 small portion 
of land, enough to live comfortably. But the 


jJauded corporations do net wish to hear of the 


alngle tax idea, for they know that if such a law 
ek ‘went into effect it would be death pied | 


PICAYUNE CUSTOMS PICKINGS. 
Detroit News. 

There is a good deal of complafat in Windsor, 
Ont., over the alleged severity of Surveyor Mor- 
tou, of the Customs Department. The other day 
& poorly dressed woman in an old buggy dragged 
by a crow-bait horse came over from Detroit 


with a fow acragay little flower plants. Tho o- 


cers were about to let her pase when Officer Doyle 


was ordered by Mr. Morton to stopher. When 


she was asked about the plantsshe sald they were 
taken from her own yard, and she was taking 
them to put upon the grave ofa relative. Waen | 
she was told she would have to pay duty on them 
she burst into tears and said she could not, as she | 
didn’t havea cent. She was accompanied by a 
little boy and a girl, and the boy asked how much 


it would be. He was told it would be 20 cents. 


The little fellow fished up e quarter, all the money 


there was in the party, paid the duty, and they — . 


went on their sorrowfnl way. Another instance 
was that of Mr. Rochleau, who was charged 3 
cents’ duty on a little can of buttermilk. If any 


one brings over even @ box of strawberries.he is 


marched into the customs house and made to pay 


his little 3 cente. Even the last rose of summer E ca 


could not pass without paying tribute. Those = . 
who favor free trade are exosedingly well pleased 
with this picayuncish bnsiness, and say it is the 
very thing needed to bring protectioniste to the 
realization of the folly of their theory. It is said 


that Dr. Casgrain bas become a free trader a 


through the effect of carrying out the law which 
compelled him to pay duty on a mere bagatelle. 
The customs officers, on the other hand, insist 
that they have no option, and that they 

ply carrying out the law. ae 


ENGLISH MEADOWS. 

The Spectator. 

How and when men first learned to 
will probably never be knowa. For haym 
is a “ process,” and the product is not simply sun 
dried grass, but grass which has been partly fer 
mented, and is as much the work of men’s hands 
as flour or cider. Probably its discovery was due 
to accident, but possibly man learned it from the 
pikas, the “‘calling-hares”’ of«the steppes, which 
cut and stack hay forthe winter. Theidea would — 


fit iu nicely with the theory that Central Asia was 


the “home of the Aryan race,”’ if wc were still 
allowed to belicve tt, and haymaking {s certafaly 
an art mainly practiced in cold countries for - 
winter forage. 

Probably there are no meadows tn the world 80. 
good as those ia Englend, or so old. Yet from” 
the early Anglo-Saxon times old meadow has 
been distinguished from ‘* pastures,” and hes 
always been scarce. Two-thirds of what is now 
established meadow land still shows the marks of 
ridge and furrow ; and from the great time ro- . 


quired to make a meadow—ten years at leaston 


the best laud, a huudred on the woret—men have. | 
always been reluctant to break up old paiture. | 
Theancient meadows, with their great trees and — 


close, rich tarf, are the sole portion of the earth’s 


surface which modern agriculture respects and 
leaves in peace. Hence the excellence of the 
meadows of England and the envy of the Amer i 


can. 
— 


° ENGLISH TABLES, 1663, 
Samuel Sorbieres. 
The English are not appreciative of cooking 


and the table of the greatest Lord {s covered only - 


with large pieces of meat. Bieqnes and pottages 
are as good as unknown. ® * * Pastry {is 
heavy and ill baked; compotes and jams are 


scarcely eatable; forks and ewers are not in com- — 


mon use; the washing of the hands is performed — 7 
by a dipping of them in a basin full of water that 


is brought round to all the gueate. Toward the 
end of the meal it is customary to smoke tobacco. ‘ 
| (prender du tabac en fumée), and while so doing _ 


people continue their talk very long. 
Men of quality do not practice smoking so. as- 
siduously as men of the people, fora workman 
scarcely allows a day to pass without going tothe — 
tavern, there to amoke with some friend of his. 


For which reason taverns abound, and work pro- 


greeses but slowly in the shops; a tailor ora 


shoemaker will leave his board, whatever be the — a 
preseure of work, and stroll to the public house — 


of evenings. And, as he comes home late and» 
somewhat dizzy, he opens his abutters d begins : 





















— Manafactared goods are the dearer for it 

and a strange jealousy grows out of this toward 

_ Teco weer mens who are usually more — 
— —— 


THE FEAST OF NATIONS. 

Gea. Trumbull in American Journal of Politics. 
-. Cobden believed that international peace is 3 
branch of political economy; and that war is a 
-bindrance to commerce, consuming without pro- 
ducing, expensive, wasteful, and unnecessary. 
He opposed it alsoon higher grounds. To him 
universal peace was not only a political doo- 
~ ‘trine, but also a moral sentiment and a religious 
vale. Asa member of the Episcopal Charch he 
often partook of holy communion; bunt he 
thoaght that the holiest communion was the 
_ Feast of Nations, where the whole brotherhood 
of man ait in equal rank at the table of the 
Lord. And the table of the Lord is this round 
earth, where there is neither head nor foot; no 
highest place nor lowest. place; and woe to the 
“man who devours the share of bis brother and 
~ Grives him from the table. 
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OWN A SINGLE TAX PAPER. 


we Capital, Labor or Newspaper Experience ulred. 
tural feb all. Completely: printed. eight- abe 

— —— Tax papers at a coat to you of only 60 cents 

per. 100 copies. i propaganda idea. For pariiculars 


PERCY PEPOON, 


SEC. MISSOURI SINGLE TaX CoM., 
613 Ebn Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


JAMES E. DAVIS, | 
Practical Plumber and Gas Fitter, 


100 WEST 34TH STREST, 
"Northwest Corner Broadway. wWRW YORE 


‘SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE 

| UNITED STATES. 
PLATFORM 

ADOPTED BY THR NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF TER 

 GINGLE TAX LBAZUB OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
COOPER UNION, NEW FORE, anrr. 8, 1800. 


We assert as our fundamental principle the self-evi- 
- demt truth enunciated in the Declaration of American 
























We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use 
and enjoyment of what God has created and of what 
- ‘gained by the general growth and improvement of the 
Community of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
ahould be permitted to hold natural opportunities with- 





We hold that each man is entitled to all that his labor 
produces. Therefore no tax should be levied on the pro- 
ducts of labor. 

To carry out these principles we are @ faver of raising 
all pablie revenues for national, state, county and meu 








our states we now levy some tax on the 
the single tax can be instituted by the 
le and easy way of abolishing, one after another 


ae 
ie 


tax om land values, until we draw upom that 
for all expenses of government, the reve- 
divided between local governments, state gov. 
ents and the general government, as the revenue 
taxes is now divided between the loce 
govermments; or, a direct assessment being 
“by the general government upon the states and 
yy them from revenues collected in this manner. 
tax we propose is not a tax on land, and 
therefore would not fall on the use of land and be 
-@ome a tax on labor. 

It fo a tax, not on land, but on the value of land. Thus 
it would not fall on all land, but only on valuable land, 
and on that not in proportion to the use made of it, but 
is proportion to its value—the premium which the user 
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— lmtp pent ieecoriel are oe yong 

With respect to moncpolies other than the monopoly 
of tand, we hold that where free competition becomes 
mpossible, as in telegraphs, railroads, water and gas 








For each half inch or less acharge of $10.00 
is made for advertisements in this department. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Maniper.—Meriden single taxclub. Meets 


DIGTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington single tax league. President, Edwin 
Gladmon; treas., R. J. Boyd; sec’y, Wm. Geddes, M.D. 
1719 G. at., n..w. 
IOWA. 


Buniineton.—Burlington single tax club. First Batur- 
day of each mongh, 806 North Sth st. Pres., Wilbur, 
Sosena, 930 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank 8. Churchill. 

ILLINOIS. 

Carcaeo.—Chicago single tax club. Every Thursday 
evening at 206 La Salle st. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey, 
$19 Lincoln av; sec., F. W. Irwin, 217 La Galle st., room 
738. 

Sours Cmcago.—Single tax club of South Chicago and 
Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 
vox K. K. South Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Baocurou.—Singie tax club. Meets Friday evenings 
corner Glenwood av. and Vernoa st. Pres... Wm A. 
WcKindrick; sec., A. S. Barnard, 54 Belmont st. 

MINNESOTA. 

MurmmaPotms.—Minneapolis singie tax league. Every 
Tuesday evening, at the West Hotel. Pres., H. B. Mar- 
tin, Woods’ block; sec., Oliver T. Erickson, 2908 Lyn- 


— MISSOURI. 

@raTe.—Missouri single tax committee. Henry H. Hoff- 
man, chairman. This committee is pushing a State sin- 
gie tax petition. Blankssent on application. It {s aleo 
forming syndicate for publication of local single tax 
papers throughout the United States at little or no ex- 
pense. Write for circulars to Percy Pepoon, sec., 613 
Eim at., St. Louis. 

Sr. Louw.—Single tax league.—Meets every Friday 
evening 8 o’clock in Bowman Block, n.e. cor. ith and 
Locust sta. Pres. J. W. Steele Sec’y, L. P. Custer, 4233 


Connecticut ct. EW YORK. 

Brooklyn Woman's Single Tax Club meetings, third 
Tueeday of each month at S P. M., at 1968 Livingaton street. 
Pres., Eva J. Turner, 566 Carlton avenue; Cor. Sec., Venlo 
B. Havens, 219 DeKalb avenue. 

OHIO. 

Darrou.—Free land club. Pres.,J. @. Galloway: sec., 
W. W. Kile, 106 Kast Sth st. 

- PENNSYLVANIA. | 

Ganwantows.—Singie taxciub. Cor. Sec., BE. D. Bur- 
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Address all communications to 






leigh, 13 Willow av. Meets first and third Tusadags 
each month at 4653 Main st., at 2 P. 
PHILADELPRIA. — society. Meets overs 
Thursday and casera BO 8 p.m. Social meetings se0- 
ond Tuesday, No. 30 South Broad st. Cor. scc., A. He 
Mephenson, 240 Chestnut st. : 
Potrerows.—Single tax club, Meetings first and third. 
Friday evenings each month in Weitsenkorn’s hall. | 
Pres., D. L, Hawa; sec., Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, 
Reapme.—Reading single tax society. Monday eves. 
ings, se corner 6th and Franklin sts. Pres., Wm. B. 
McKinney; sec., C. 8. Priser, 1011 Penn st. 
TEXAS. 
Hovsrou,—Houston single tax club. wes tings every, 
Tuesday evening, 7.90, Franklin st, Ja: Charitou, Pres, 
R W. Brown, seo, and treas 
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to the Single Tax National Conference. Kumoeced ae 
indexed. 
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9 CRRPUVEPABWIABVBVSBESBOBS 


"flying Pains in the Body, Rheumatism, etc. 


Take four, five or even six of Beecham’s Pills, 
and in aine cases out of ten, they will give relicf in 
twenty minutes; for the pill will go direct to and 
e cause, fhe cause heing no more nor less 


wind, together with poisonous and noxious 


— ——— Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


Cheaper and More Satisfying than Tea & Cotes 
PERFECTLY PURE. Van Houten's Patent Process — 
increases by 50 per cent. the solubility of the flesh-forming elements, 
making of the cocoa bean an easily digestible, delicious, nourishing and 
arp drink, readily assimilated even by the most delicate invalids 
and children. 


Sold in §-8, 8-4, I-2 and fib. Cans, 2@PIf not obtainable, enclose 
25 cts. to either VAN HouTEN & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York or 
45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, and a can, containing enough for 35 to 40 
s, will be mailed. Alention this publication. Prepared only by the 
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useful in those simple but varied 
conditions which you know 


“having a cough.” 


explain it: we only know t 


from experience. 


tice the causes of which appear — 
be plain, but how those ‘causes 
produce those effects we do not 
know — all. ioe 








